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SOUTH AFRICA 


NPRECEDENTED attention has lately been drawn to the 
| Union of South Africa owing to the royal visit in the early part 

of this year. This important member of the British Common- 
wealth has increased its influence through the war so that it ranks 
now among the countries, such as the United States and Australia, 
which were colonised from Europe but have developed a life of their 
own independently of the continent which has been the matrix of 
Christian culture. The King on his return pointed out that the South 
Africans were solving their own problems in their own way, and 
implied that they did not require promptings from the centre of the 
Commonwealth. This increasing autonomy must be recognised in 
Europe. It is easy to criticise the treatment of the natives, for 
example, without having lived on the spot, and such criticism will 
be unreal and a priori. The out-and-out Left-winger from Europe will 
clap his ideas of the down-trodden proletariat on to the native who 
has little status, and he will cause a deal of trouble without giving 
the native anvthing more to live for—because the European does not 
know their life or their ideas; he is baked too hard in the indus- 
trialised oven of Moscow or Manchester. The natives speak another 
language : 


BLACKFRIARS 
We, dark folk, love the land, and are like it: 

Our skins resemble burnt brown earth, or shadows 
Cast by tall rocks on pools of mountain water; 
We love to bask like conies in the sunlight . . . 
And suck the milk of silence from the mountains. 


A South African poet, Francis Carey Slater, catches thus at the 
native attitude, and it would be hard to grapple ideally with such 
people, already sucked in and out by the demands of industry, the 
European heritage of gold mines and tobacco plantations. 


This problem of the native is a typical one showing the need for 
autonomy. And culture and religion must be tackled in the same 
manner. Christian culture has reached a turning point when it may 
cease to be predominantly a European culture. Such continents as 
Africa have the advantage of taking all the tradition and heritage of 
the Catholic part of Italy, Spain, France and England. But with the 
approach of the atom bomb and the rapid disintegration of civilisation 
in Europe it is time that in Africa this culture became Christian 
African culture, autonomous and developing in its own way beneath 
the dark brown skin of the native as well as the sun-baked skin of the 
Dutch or English settlers. Again the Catholicism of Rome should be 
as intensely Roman in its attachment and dependence on the descen- 
dants of St Peter, but not Roman in its classic ornament, fiddle- 
backed vestments or plain chant motets. Indeed there are plenty of 
signs that the culture and Catholicism of South Africa is becoming 
progressively indigenous and autonomous in the right sense. Certainly 
it is the policy of the Holy See to encourage this in all Catholic 
missions—and this shows the wisdom of the Church at her best, faced 
by the powers of destruction which would break the Church by break- 
ing her organisation. The Church in South Africa will become more 
and more the South African Church without the Reformation heresies 
which have largely lost their power to create nationalist Churches. 
In this way alone can the Catholic Church resist the evils of disinte- 
grating European civilisation. © 

Amid the spectacular events of the royal visit a comparatively 
insignificant foundation stone was being laid upon which to build the 
structure of religious and cultural autonomy in South Africa. The 
Dominicans were inaugurating a formal house of studies in the univer- 
sity town of Stellenbosch, thirty miles west of Cape Town. Here, in 
the heart of South African learning and culture, the full course of 
philosophy and theology is now taught for the benefit not only of the 
future South African Dominicans but also of other clergy beside. 
And the lectures are conducted by professors who have received the 
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best that the European Universities can give. The scholastic philo- 
sophy of St Thomas is catholic and should be intelligible to the Hot- 
tentot, the Hindu and the survivor of Hiroshima. But it needs to be 
put into the ideas and terminology of those people. St Thomas him- 
self attempted the task for the Spanish Arabs of his day in the Contra 
Gentiles. His example must now be followed on a wider plan and the 
attempt at Stellenbosch will be a test case. There the predominating 
European thought is Calvinist; but the traditions of that creed are 
reaching their expiry; and if its corruption is to be the generation of 
something at once Catholic and indigenous these Dominican studies 
provide the seed of the new life. 

South Africa, therefore, as a subject for a special number of 
BLACKFRIARS, provides an interesting study. Not only has it im- 
portance in working out its own problems in its own way; it also 
stands as an example of what must be secured in the future in order 
to preserve the full Christian tradition even though its original home 
may crumble. THE Epitor 
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[STORICALLY, from the fact of its colonization by white 
Hoe: from the sea, Southern Africa has been linked in men’s 
minds rather with Europe than with the rest of the African 
continent, and the truly African character of its inhabitants, even 
of the Whites, has been too easily forgotten, in spite of the use of» 
the name Afrikaner (meaning merely African). In recent years, 
however, largely owing to the war and consequent movements of 
troops and population, the average white inhabitant of Southern 
Africa has become much more conscious of his relationships with 
the rest of the continent and with its aboriginal inhabitants, and 
aware of his responsibilities and the opportunity there is for him to 
play a decisive part in the future of Africa south of the Sahara, 
now in a state of rapid social, economic, religious and political 
development. This new awareness, long latent in the land-conscious- 
ness of the Afrikaans-speaking population, and now making itself felt 
among all sections of the people, is given utterance in the words. of 
Field-Marshal Smuts used as a title to this article, and may be traced 
in many recent items of news from South Africa. 
It is necessary, in order to avoid misconceptions, to preface a few 
statements of fact about the area of which we are speaking. 
Southern Africa? differs from the rest of Black Africa in being the 


1 Field Marshal the Rt Hon. J. C. Smuts in the Union Parliament, April, 1947. 
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only part in which a people of European origin have made a home, 
though it can be doubted whether this colonization will be per- 
manently successful much further north than Pretoria or Durban 
or in the arid western parts of the region. The ancient inhabitants, 
the Bushmen and Hottentots, have succumbed to the invasion of 
Bantu from the north and of Whites and their slaves from the south. 
As a result of these invasions of the last few hundred years the whole 
area has come under the political and economic domination of the 
Whites, in number some two millions, of whom about half are 
Afrikaners of seventeenth century Dutch, German and Huguenot 
origin, and the rest British, Portuguese, German, Jewish, etc. The 
non-European population is divided into two groups by a line running 
down the middle of the area around the 24th degree of longitude, 
into about ten million Bantu in the eastern half, closely related by 
origin and language to some thirty millions in East and Central 
Africa, and in the western half nearly one million Cape Coloured, 
a race that has arisen from a mixture of Bushmen and Hottentot 
remnants with Malay and other slaves brought by the Whites, to 
which is added some European blood (a considerable element near 
the coast) and some Bantu. In the last few years Bantu immigration 
into the Cape Coloured area has become very extensive. There is 
alsoa group of some two hundred thousand Indians in Natal, 
originating in coolie labour brought from the Madras area at the 
beginning of the century, and hence differing considerably from the 
Indian population of Bombay traders in East Africa. 

Southern Africa, the homeland of these thirteen million people, is 
essentially the tip of a continent, and shares in physical and climatic 
conditions of the continent. For Africa is a remarkable unity in this 
respect: anywhere in it the white African (not to attempt to interpret 
the minds of other groups) feels himself at home, and recognises the 
same contours, the same reddish soil, the same vast hardness under 
a brilliant sun, to name some of the more salient features. There is 
no doubt that Africa has a most powerful effect upon those who 
dwell in it, and the white settler becomes aware of this when he 
attempts to live in Europe again. It is difficult to define its effect on 
character, but a sense of being on a vast and ancient mass of land, 
not seen through the humanizing glasses of an age-old accumulated 
culture as Europe is, but overpowering and unconcerned with man, 
is an important factor in producing the change. The Whites of South 


2 That is to say, Africa South of the Zambesi, a geographical unity, including the 
Union, the Protectorates, S. Rhodesia and S. Mozambique, as distinguished from 
East, Central and West Africa. The Mediterranean Littoral and Abyssinia are 
linked with Europe, and separated from what may be called ‘Black Africa’ by 
the desert: we do not include them when using the term Africa, by which we 
mean Africa south of the Sahara. 
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Africa inevitably become Afrikaners, Africans, though some may 
for a time attempt to resist the process. And in becoming Africans 
they acquire something in common with the non-European inhabi- 
tants that no other Whites possess. They also cease to be Colonials, 
that is to say, people who look back to a home overseas and are 
but sojourners in Africa, and hence view the problems of Africa and 
its other inhabitants in quite a different manner, as problems about 
which they and their children will have a permanent responsibility, 
and people with whom they must live. 

The vast social, economic and political injustices and inequalities 
to which the non-European population of Southern Africa has been 
subjected as a result of white colonization are often written about 
(not infrequently with little understanding and with exaggeration). 
This article is not in any way an attempt to deny or minimise these 
things. but merely tries to bring out certain more positive elements 
that are commonly overlooked, and which may be of value in the 
future. In a recent visit to East Africa, the writer was much struck 
by the difference in attitude towards the Bantu population between 
the Whites in East Africa and the South Africans. And this not 
only in the case of the Kenya settlers, whose attitude to the Africans 
and manner of speaking to them would be impossible to most South 
Africans, but also in the case of the officials, educationalists and 
missionaries who devote their whole lives to the good of the Africans. 

The South African has the segregationist attitude, which has so far 
prevented native development of any significance; but curiously this 
would seem to be coupled with what is actually a greater confidence 
in the possibilities of independent progress and fundamentally 
greater respect for the African as a man. His fear for his own and his 
children’s future is in no small degree born of a respect for the 
Afriean’s capacities. In East Africa, on the contrary, this fear does 
not exist among the officials, teachers and missionaries, who will 
return home to Europe; and in consequence African progress is rapid. 
But there seems to be less confidence in the capacity of the African 
to develop on his own and conduct his own affairs, and a tendency to 
hold him under tutelage in the spheres of government, education 
and religion through distrust of his capabilities. 

One may therefore wonder if in the end African progress may not 
be greater in the south than elsewhere, when the Whites of Southern 
Africa acquiesce in such progress, and there are not wanting signs 
of a profound and rapid change in opinion. In the last few years 
there has been a noticeable growth of a sense of responsibility 


3 For corroboration see the recent pamphlet, An African Soldier Speaks, by R. H. 
Kakembo (London; Livingstone Press). ; 
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towards the African and coloured population on the part of the rank 
and file of the white people, which has manifested itself on the 
domestic side (where it is perhaps most significant) in better wages, 
treatment and housing for servants, and in greater interest in the 
living conditions of the non-Europeans on the part of municipalities 
and the farming community. Criticisms from U.N.O. and elsewhere, 
the fine record of coloured and African soldiers, the world-wide cry 
for social justice, have all helped in developing this improved atti- 
tude; and the airing of the grievances of the Natal Indians has both 
drawn attention to the position of the rest of the non-white popula- 
tion, and produced something like a sense of solidarity with them 
against the Indians, who seem to act as non-Africans. There are 
adumbrated changes in legislation, such as the recognition of the 
African trade unions and the entrusting of some authority to the 
African Representative Council, which give hope that this change of 
mind is going to be effective, though results may seem slow; while a 
modification of the policy of segregation is forecast by the introduction 
of the concept of apartheid‘ into parliamentary discussion. Segrega- 
tionism has been shifting during the war years from an idealistic 
policy of restricting non-Europeans to separate territories, where 
they are theoretically at liberty to develop the highest civilization in 
their own way, to a more realistic concept of their gradual integra- 
tion into the economic and industrial life of the country. This 
involves a rapid economic, educational and social progress and the 
provision of all kinds of amenities, and so apartheid envisages the 
establishment of non-European communities of a normal standard 
of civilization, apart from, but close to, each European group. 
The consequence of this for the future of South Africa and its place 
in the development of the continent are enormous. Its non-European 
people, at present less advanced than those of East Africa, may 
rapidly put on European civilisation. They will have the advantage 
of long contact with established European culture as servants and 
workers, which may make this adoption of an alien civilization |ess 
disconcerting and unbalancing than it has been further north; and 
those who attain to higher education, having the full culture all 
around them with which to compare themselves, may be less asser- 
tive and ‘half-baked’ than is the case where Whites are few. It is 
possible to forecast the emergence in South Africa of a Bantu form 
of European civilization that by reason of its economic superiority 
and the advantages it gains from the white civilization will lead in 
the development of the rest of Black Africa. Africa, having no 


4 apartheid is a new word to the Afrikaans language, and can be rendered ‘apart- 
ness’. 
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indigenous higher culture of its own, must needs build its own cul- 
ture out of that of Europe, and developments in South Africa will 
have powerful advantages over those in the north. Already, besides 
the blots of the colour-bar legislation and segregation of the worst 
type, South Africa has the only functioning university college for 
Africans (at Fort Hare) in the whole of British Africa, and there is 
likelihood of great developments in this direction. When the resources 
of an established and rich civilization are turned to the task of 
African progress, with the realistic understanding of several cen- 
turies, results may be extremely rapid and solid. The Catholic Church 
and the Dutch Reformed Church have also each recently commenced 
colleges of university standard. These, and a multiple of other small 
signs, point to a growing realization on the part of White South 
Africa of its position in the continent, and the necessity it lies under 
of giving the non-European population a fair opportunity of de- 
velopment, and of finding a way in which all races can live in peace 
and harmony. This is a development of the tradition rather of the 
Afrikaners than of the English Liberals, arising as it does from a 
deep sense of responsibility and an underlying unity with the non- 
European population, resulting from the adoption of Africa as a 
homeland. It is along this line that the best hopes for a satisfactory 


and lasting solution of the racial problem lie, and the cross-currents 


of apparently more liberal opinion from foreigners, British and 
otherwise, who have not made Africa their home, only serve to rouse 
antagonism and to confuse the issue; the solution to the race problem 
must come from within the country. And, though a dark picture 
can easily be drawn, and though most accusations are true, there are 
yet the brighter sides of the picture to which attention has been 
drawn, and signs of great changes. 


THE CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 


If there is then some truth in the above contentions, the position 
of the Catholic Church in Southern Africa is of importance in the 
future of the whole continent. 

In Black Africa there are about ten million Catholics out of a 
population of 150 millions. This represents a five-fold increase in the 
last fifteen years, and it may be anticipated that progress will con- 
tinue to be extremely rapid, and of a snowball type. There appears 
to be no doubt that from a strictly religious point of view Protestant- 
ism is rapidly losing its appeal throughout Africa, and the tendency 
to turn to Catholicism for solid religion is noticeable. The harvest 
for the Church is indeed ripe, and depends very simply on the number 
of priests, sisters, schools and churches available. It is also most 
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urgent that the greatest possible advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity for vast numbers of conversions, for Africa is in a state 
of rapid and seething development, and it may soon be too late; 
while every little done now will bear enormous fruit in the future for 
the continent and for the world. 

In Southern Africa there are over three-quarters of a million 
Catholics out of the population of thirteen millions, thus approxi- 
mately the same proportion as in the rest of Africa, or one fifteenth 
of the whole. Among the Whites the number is about one hundred 
thousand, or one twentieth, and mainly among the English-speaking 
population, with the result that the proportion of Catholies in the 
larger industrial towns reaches nearly one tenth, while in the 
country it is exceedingly small; and further that in the parliament 
and civil service, where Afrikaners predominate, the number of 
Catholics is little. In consequence Catholic influence among the 
white population is strongest in industrial communities, and has 
relatively little direct influence on governmental circles. 

In regard to the Europeans, therefore, the chief problem of the 
Church is the apostolate among the Afrikaans-speaking people, and 
this is rendered especially difficult owing to the strong hold which the 
Dutch Reformed churches have, and the widespread dissemination 


of anti-Catholic prejudices of the crudest sort. For an Afrikaner 


living in an Afrikaans milieu to become a Catholic involves some- 
thing of the same break with his people that the conversion of a 
Jew does. With growing industrialization, however, and a drift of 
the country people to the towns, this close union of church and 
nationality is being broken, and conversions in the industrial towns 
are becoming numerous. They would be more were the number of 
priests able to speak Afrikaans greater. and the Catholic laity less 
exclusively English-speaking. and there is no doubt that an organized 
Afrikaans apostolate in some of the larger towns would bear imme- 
diate fruits. Up to the present the use of Afrikaans by the Church 
has been almost wholly confined to mission work among the Cape 
Coloured in the country districts. Among the Afrikaners an anti- 
elericalism in .egard to their own Dutch Reformed clergy is very 
manifest, but attachment to the church as a national institution 
remains, in spite of growing dislike of its narrowness and intolerance. 
While other Protestant churches are dismissed as ‘English churches’ 
and foreign, there is a consciousness that the Catholic Church is 
above nationality, and this breeds both a fear of its international 
character on the part of nationalist narrowness, and an interest in it 
as a spiritual home for the deeply religious Afrikaans people. Among 
the younger South Africans bilingualism is becoming more and more 
of an accomplished fact, intermarriages between English and Afri- 
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kaans speaking people more frequent, and contact with the Church 
thus more widespread, with a consequent diminution of prejudice. 
The time appears to be growing ripe for a direct Afrikaans apostolate. 

The majority of the clergy and sisters are foreign: Germans pre- 
dominate, with smaller numbers of English, French, French- 
Canadians, Irish, Swiss, Italians, Hollanders, Belgians and 
Americans. The number of South African-born priests is growing, 
and the bishops have projected a regional seminary to be established 
in the Transvaal, while the Oblates of Mary Immaculate have a 
training-house at Pietermaritzburg and the Dominicans at Stellen- 
bosch; while many other Orders and Congregations send vocations 
overseas for training, notably the American Paulists, who are plan- 
ning an apostolate among non-Catholics for the future. In Cape Town 
nearly half the clergy are South African-born, but this is exceptional. 
On the whole the Catholic laity do not belong to the more highly 
educated or the richer strata of society, and consequently the pro- 
portion of Catholics in the South African universities tends to be 
small. The English-medium universities of Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg, and the university colleges of Pietermaritzburg and Grahams- 
town have most, but their prevailing materialistic trend has a 
weakening effect on the faith of Catholic students. The Afrikaans- 
medium universities of Stellenbosch and Pretoria and the colleges 
of Bloemfontein, Potchefstroom and Wellington have very few 
Catholics, though their fundamentally Christian character would 
render them more suitable. At Stellenbosch the English Dominicans 
have established a novitiate and study-house, in principle bi-lingual, 
for candidates for the Order, and have many friendly relations with 
the professors of the university which tend to remove prejudice, while 
Catholic chaplains attached to Cape Town, Johannesburg and 
Grahamstown do similar work. 

Against this is to be set the very large influence and reputation 
acquired by Catholic institutions in the educational and charitable 
field among Whites, which cater as much, or more, for non-Catholics 
than for Catholics, and which have rendered the priest and sisters 
an accepted element in South African life, even in the smallest towns 
where the Catholic population is a mere handful. While in the past 
the policy adopted has been one of extreme care in no way to thrust 
Catholicism under the notice of non-Catholics benefiting from these 
institutions and schools, the growth of indifference and decrease in 
prejudice, and the growing number of non-Catholics who will re- 
ceive no religion except from the Church, tends to the adoption of 
a more catholicising policy, and the gradual exclusion of Protestants 
not willing to take Catholic teaching. Thus among the white popu- 
lation of South Africa the influence of the Church is hard to define; 
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it can perhaps be summed up by saying that officially the influence ig 
less, while unofticially and indirectly it is very much greater, than its 
numbers warrant. 

Among the Cape Coloured population the Church has of recent 
years made rapid progress both in the towns and in the country, 
though among so mixed a poverty-stricken and unstable people it 
is exceedingly difficult to assess either its present importance or its 
future prospects. An indirect effect of the presence of numbers of 
Catholics among these people may be an interest in the Church on 
the part of the white Afrikaans population, through having Catholic 
servants, in much the same way as the early Church penetrated 
into Rome through the slaves. 

For the future of the Church in Africa its position, of course, 
among the ten million Bantu is the most important. Here progress 
is rapid, though for the most part recent. The nucleus is Basutoland, 
where the Paramount Chief is Catholic, and which promises to be- 
come a mainly Catholic country in the near future. It is here, at 
Roma, that the South African bishops have commenced a university 
college for Africans. There are seminaries at Roma, at Ixopo in 
Natal, and at Chishawasha in Southern Rhodesia, all of which have 
only recently reached the stage of ordaining priests annually, so 
that the number of African clergy is as yet small. There are several 
congregations of African sisters, also in the early stages of develop- 
ment. Thus the Church is much less firmly established than in the 
rest of Africa. On the other hand, at this time of universal social, 
economic and political development of African life as a whole, and 
possible increasing contacts with Catholicism farther north, the 
leeway may soon be made up. The scene is at present one of con- 
fusion: Catholic Africans speaking a multitude of tongues and 
trained in a great variety of missionary traditions, are streaming into 
the sub-continent to share in its industrial development; the indigen- 
ous Africans are migrating all over the country, and establishing 
themselves and their families in towns. All these displaced persons 
often find their religious wants poorly catered for by priests with 
little experience of such work and unable to deal with such a variety 
of languages, and it will take many years before a satisfactory adjust- 
ment is made. With the appointment of a new Apostolic Delegate 
of the famous missionary Society of the Divine Word, and a well- 
organised meeting of all the Vicars-Apostolic held in March of this 
year, we can expect large and far-reaching developments in the work 
of the Church in Southern Africa. 

Among the non-Furopeans the Church is exceedingly poor in 
Southern Africa, and what exists is the result more of the personal 
work and sacrifices of the c'ergy and sisters, and money earned by 
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them through educational and other work among Whites, than of 
assistance from the Church at large, the government or local white 
Catholics. Governmental assistance for education is far more satis- 
factory than might be expected, but the interest of white Catholics 
in local mission-work is very limited. The contrast between the white 
schools and churches and the miserab!e mission buildings is usually 
striking. Nevertheless an increase on the part of white Catholics has 
been noticeable, and there are signs that the time may be ripe to 
try to enlist more of the laity in charitable and religious work among 
their African brethren, and that the reduction, and in some cases the 
abolition of any traces of colour-bar in the Church might produce 
more favourable reactions than would be anticipated. 


Thus all that we can safely say is that the Church is well-estab- 
lished in Southern Africa, and that the prospects, though uncertain 
and unpredictable, are bright enough. The foundation is widely laid, 
but has so far rested mainly on foreign clergy and sisters and on 
the less African-conscious English-speaking population. What is now 
needed is a growth in the awareness of white Catholics that they, 
too, are Africans, and an increasing part taken by the laity in the 
apostolate, coupled with the development of non-European clergy 
and sisters. 

The Church holds a unique position in Africa. The continent is 
taking what it can of a crumbling European civilization, and will 
in time develop its own out of what it receives. It is evident that 
the nature and success of such development will depend far more 
on the moral and religious training of the people than on their 
material culture. The Protestant churches have succumbed to the 
temptation to purvey rather material benefits than solid religious 
teaching and practice, and to that extent have gained a march on 
Catholicism. But it becomes increasingly evident that the Catholic 
Church is the only institution that promises to survive the imminent 
changes in Africa. It, too, will be changed, and become something 
specifically African, and there is no doubt that the days of the white 
missionary are already, though distantly, numbered. The task arises 
of handing over as much of the Catholic tradition that Europe has 
built up as the Africans are able to receive. Catholic Europe does 
not yet realise that its cultural tradition is rapidly becoming a 
minority tradition in the Church; very soon a majority of priests, 
bishops and faithful will belong to other races and cultures. It is 
necessary to give them Catholicism so that they can assimilate it 
themselves, and to help them in the first steps of that assimilation. 
Whether we wish it or not, whether we think it wise and safe or 
not, the management of the Church will pass from our hands. To 
resist the process is to provoke disastrous reactions from the non- 
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European clergy and people, and these reactions are already manifest 
in many parts. Troubles there will be, the growing-pains of a new 
church; heresies and schism will come, as in the early Church in 
Europe; we can only seek to forestall them and minimise them. It is 
urgent to distinguish between the accretions of the faith from our 
European heritage and the essentials of that faith. The new Latin 
psalter is not a bad example. A cry has gone up in many quarters 
that it is an abandonment of all previous Catholic tradition. But if 
we envisage the fact that soon the majority of the clergy using that 
psalter will be quite strangers to our European tradition, we can see 
a profound wisdom in putting into their hands as pure a version of 
the word of God as is possible, upon which they can graft their own 
traditions. 

At Rome the Holy See realizes what is happening, but this under- 
standing has yet to spread to the body of Catholic clergy and laity, 
and to the missionary priests and sisters. It would seem almost as if 
Africa had now received the sum total of all the elements of value, 
both material and spiritual, that Europe has to give, and that in 
future they will grow and develop independently in a specifically 
African manner. And in this development South Africa will play a 
decisive part. Oswin 0O.P. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL APOSTOLATE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

HAT I wish to do here is to touch upon some points in the 
Weecicctoi and cultural situation in South Africa. This 

means that I must confine myself to a picture of what 
Europeans! are doing, since the disadvantages under which non- 
Europeans are labouring have not made possible for them much 
acquisition of the natural goods. The Church in South Africa is above 
all an African church. Europeans, and especially European Catholics, 
are in a minority. Hence I shall be dealing with a minority which 
has largely monopolised the privileges of education and which must 
therefore be held peculiarly accountable for the use of the treasure 
which it has appropriated. My further reason for thus confining my 
field is the large part being played in the conversion of South Africa 
by the Dominicans who are so well versed in grafting the Faith upon 
the higher activities of the natural man. 

In estimating the influences which have formed the mind of 
South African Europeans one must be careful to give full weight to 
the positive contribution of Calvinism, especially the Calvinism of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. The original colonists were Dutch and 
French Protestants, and the great majority of their descendants still 
hold to that confession, seriously and conservatively, as a rural 
population will. It is a tradition which has fostered Bible-reading, 
a strong and genuine family life, and the virtues enjoined by the 
Decalogue. It has been favourable to the formation of a legalistic 
and patriarchal temper of mind, and has kept alive a strong anti- 
papist animus. It is not within my province to estimate the religious 
situation, but rather to call attention to certain repercussions in the 
cultural sphere. The emphasis upon the Old Testament and the 
Puritanism of Calvinist ethics have proved deadly to popular art. 
Among the rural population, which is largely Afrikaner, there is no 
peasant art like the wood-carving of the Tyrolese or the dancing and 
pageantry of the Spaniards. The sacramental mind is absent and the 
liturgy, that fountain of beauty, measure, and graciousness which 
holds together indivisibly the things of the body and of the spirit, is 


1 In the course of this article I shall make use of the terms European, non-European, 
coloured, African, and Afrikaner. A South African European is any white man, 
that is, anybody of unmixed descent, from any of the European nations, Non- 
Europeans are all others. The name coloured person is given to those who are of 
mixed descent from European and native or Asiatic stock. An African is any 
member of a Bantu tribe. An Afrikaner is any Afrikaans-speaking descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers or of the French Huguenot settlers. who were assimi- 
lated to them. English and Afrikaner are roughly equal in numbers and constitute 

about a fifth of the total population. There is also a considerable Indian element, 
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dismissed as parrot-repetition or idolatory. The depression of the 
natural order also makes itself felt in the field of philosophy. The 
religious temper of the Afrikaner is pietistic, and philosophy as a 
work of the ‘sinful reason’ is regarded as incapable of establishing 
truths like that of God’s existence. The havoc wrought by the Re- 
formed doctrine of the Fall, and the destruction of analogical thinking 
are plainly to be seen here. There is a dualism of the realms of nature 
and grace which on the one hand leaves nature to go its own course, 
and on the other trivialises grace by asking it to do that for which our 
natural faculties are sufficient. This leads to a great contraction of 
the range of religious response, since it tends to be true that where 
all is by grace nothing is by grace. It leads to an awkward moral 
self-consciousness easily followed by revolt. The emphasis in the 
seminaries upon theology and revelation is such as to produce a great 
measure of impotence in formulating a Christian attitude to certain 
problems in the natural order, like those of politics and economics. 
There is a strain of what I may term Calvinistic Scholasticism in the 
Transvaal, however, of which my last observation is not wholly true, 
and which has produced some enquiring minds within the ambit of 
orthodoxy. A final point to observe is that Afrikaner Calvinism dis- 
plays a universal weakness of Protestantism, a tendency to be treated 
as itself a cultural phenomenon, and to become an integral part of 
Afrikaner Nationalism and race-consciousness. This is a reduction of 
religion itself to the order of nature, which robs it of its universal and 
missionary character. Hence it becomes unpatriotic to become, say, 
a Catholic; neither wou!'d the average Afrikaner regard it as his duty 
to try to introduce an Englishman or an African to his own con- 
gregation. This contraction of charity creates a kind of Christian 
Judaism. 


While, then, religion enters as a cultural issue in Afrikaner politics, 
Calvinism is on the whole sterile in the arts and in philosophy. One 
of the reasons is that philosophy and many forms of art require an 
urban environment. The Afrikaner is for the first time in his history 
coming in large numbers into the towns, into an industrialised? 
environment, and this with marked consequences for religion. On the 
one hand there is a falling away into sects, and, especially among the 
better-off, an almost universal dissatisfaction or indifferentism. A 
rural population becoming urbanised is always vigorous and creative, 
and the intellectual future of South Africa will be greatly influenced 
by the Afrikaner in the towns. Already the best periodical literature 
is in the Afrikaans language. I do not think that Calvinism is going 
to Christianise this future, and if Catholicism does not do so it will be 


2 I am not implying that art requires industrialisation. 
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pagan. It would be a failure in charity as well as in tactics to allow 
the forces of secularism and paganism to clear the ground before 
stepping in, as though the latter were not by far the more intractable 
to the Faith, and as though Protestantism could not be regarded as 
incipiently Catholic. The uprooted urbanised Afrikaner must be con- 
verted now. 

One of the necessary factors in this leavening process, i.e., a lay 
apostolate for educated Catholics, is largely lacking. South African 
Catholics are in a minority, are conspicuously absent from eminent 
places in arts, letters and politics, and so take on the colour of their 
surroundings that the cultural postulates of the Faith are lacking.’ 
On the whole, their way of life is the English way of life, and South 
African English have been singularly barren in the things of the mind. 
An urban element in towns of so little antiquity, and expecting to 
import instead of creating their intellectual goods, they have given 
the world very little of value. 

It is impossible to deal with, yet impossible to omit mention of 
South African Jews. The population of South Africa contains pro- 
portionately a very much larger number of Jews than that of England 
or France or pre-war Germany, and their influence is correspondingly 
felt. The Jewish problem is essentially a spiritual problem. It rises 
from the act committed by the world’s most historical people, the 
act which put them outside of what was significant in a future in the 
midst of which they have been providentially preserved. Hence they 
endure in an essentially non-historical way in a world which has been 
given life by the fruits of their own past. From a Jewish girl sprang 
the Catholic Church, and vet, in the sense in which Belloc’s dictum 
is true that the Catholic Church is the culture of Europe, they have 
no part in that culture because they cannot understand it. Hence 
there is no Jewish culture properly speaking, but a number of cultural 
phenomena bound together by a law which the unconverted Jew 
cannot understand. These phenomena exhibit various forms of frus- 
tration and imperfect adaptation, of which versatility in assimilation 
is one. The opiate of materialism is another. Deracinated, without 
real historical movement, and yet spiritually intense, the educated 
Jew takes readily to modernism, liberalism, or communism. By these 
he endeavours to blanket his cultural scepticism, and from the latter 
these movements take their destructive force. These things are easily 
to be observed in South Africa where, as elsewhere, the alternative 
to anti-Semitism is the conversion of Israel. The Jew is still the 
potential Christian par ercellence, and the conversion of the Jew 
will reveal unheard-of riches in the Catholic Church. 


3 Among the things that would help is better Catholic bookselling. 
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The heterogeneity of elements in the South African scenes, Afri- 
kaner, English, Jew, coloured, und several African nations, requires 
either a higher cultural synthesis which in the end can be nothing 
other than a distinctive Catholic culture or an appalling deterioration 
in which one element will dominate precariously by force; or in which 
all, reduced to a lowest common factor, will share a common slavery, 
I do not believe in the orthodox liberal solution because I can see no 
pre-established harmony between the elements in the situation. 
Every element has its own restless logic by which it seeks a universal, 
and there is only one true universal. Our fluid and precarious condi- 
tion can be profitably studied in the universities which should, of 
course, be among the main points of universalisation in the country. 

The main defect of South African Universities and University 
Colleges is that they are bundles of more or less uncoordinated facul- 
ties orientated towards giving the community what it wants, which 
by and large is a good start in the race for money and social standing. 
Hence the universities are primarily schools of engineering and medi- 
cine, with growing faculties of social science as the need for patching 
up and regimenting the social machine becomes more and more 
obvious. To put it differently, the thought of the directors of South 
African education is dominated by the biological category of adapta- 
tion to environment. Both schools and universities try to be what 
people outside them want them to be: a patently vicious circle 
because those inside them. will one day be those outside, an:l thus 
the mad circle of insubstantiality will be perpetuated. The process 
starts in the schools with a growing tendency to eliminate classics and 
history from the curriculum, in favour of ‘useful’ subjects. Thus the 
humanising elements in the schools, by which scholars are taught 
what human society and human action are. are abandoned under the 
exigencies of social pressures which the scholar is now precisely in- 
capable of understanding. He is thus prepared for the rdéle of an 
industrial and political pawn. This process is continued in the univer- 
sities, where the great majority of students study the physical 
sciences and the mechanical arts. These students are generally under 
no obligation to pay any attention to the humanities and by far the 
greater number do not do so. Thus a student may become an archi- 
tect or an engineer—a man who is to construct the spiritually in- 
tensely significant external framework of human life—without any 
real knowledge of what he is doing. He may become a doctor, with 
a doctor's intimate contact with family life, without having any real 
inner culture. He may become a social scientist without having given 
an hour’s study to moral or political philosophy. His utilitarian adap- 
tation to social exigencies thus marks out the university man as the 
foreordained instrument or catspaw of hidden interests and pressures. 
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This is accompanied by a formlessness in the humanities themselves 
and a lack of conviction and sense of vocation in those who profess 
them. In a South African university it is possible to take an M.A. in 
History or English, or an L1].B without opening a book on philo- 
sophy.4 Neither can the physical sciences and the mechanical arts 
themselves be said to flourish except by purely quantitative stan- 
dards. The schools consist of overworked teachers turning out pro- 
fessional men. Even were there more time for and interest in research, 
it is trne that the speculative gifts necessary for really original 
research are the offspring of philosophy and theology. At the two 
largest South African universities, Cape Town and Witwatersrand 
(Johannesburg), there is no faculty of theology, and therefore philo- 
sophy itself is largely unorientated. There is no common mind among 
academic philosophers in South Africa, and I do not think that any 
two of them could do uncoordinated work upon an ultimate problem. 
Each is busy with his own little house somewhere off the Agora and 
no stone is hewn for the Parthenon. Such are the effects of a negative 
secular liberalism as a first principle in education. 

Clearly these evils are the result of an indifference to God and— 
inevitable consequence—disrespect for the human intellect. The 
origin of this disrespect for human reason is the same here as else- 
where. It arises from an instrumental view of mind native to a posi- 
tivistic social climate. The mind is regarded as a purely natural 
function, a means for the attainment of certain extra-intellectual 
ends. The cultivation of mind is not regarded as an end in itself, 
neither is it thought capable of real creativity or origination. Educa- 
tion thus falls into the category of means, means to an end some- 
where outside of education. The mind is, so to speak, emptied of 
itself, and an ontological gap is formed by its rebellion against its 
own active substantialitv. Into the house thus swept and garnished 
enter the seven devils who are the parodies of substantiality and of 
God's active and satisfying truth. No man can live without a philo- 
sophy, no man can live without a theology, no man can live without 
a final end, and these creep in again as superstitions, hypostatisa- 
tions, positivisms, political religions which commence as the worship 
of man, and finding him empty turn into devil worship. Reenter he 


‘4 The word ‘accidie’, used for instance by Julian of Norwich, has disappeared from 
use in English not because the vice has disappeared but rather because it is too 
much with us. De se, says St Thomas, it is a mortal sin. But we are encouraged 
to remain in it because we cannot label it. It is an aversion in the will from work 
because of a loss of joy, hope and trust in the divine good, a listlessness of the 
will because of a loss of interest in God. It thus gives rise to sloth and somnolence 
—one calls to mind here the terrible defenceless passivity in which the atom- 
bomb is accepted and acquiesced in—and to the obverse side of the same sin, 
activien. which is a senseless running about eoually far from action because it is 
not rected in a rational will directed to its final geod. 
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who shines through the cloud of unknowing, as the Prince of Dark- 
ness. 

The great need of higher education here is the re-discovery of 
Substance, the stopping of the corrosive fluency which is rinsing the 
heart out of man. This means the rediscovery of the Rock. Parti- 
cularly in this age it requires the diffusion of Thomist thought, which, 
setting the intellect within itself because it sets it in God, can give 
to educational institutions that autonomy necessary for a creativity 
analogous to God’s. It is this which can make of our schools and 
universities, not sounding-boards which echo the discords of South 
African life, but places where those hearts and minds are formed 
which can confront the community with something which is new 
with the astounding and eternal novelty of God. 

This, under God, is the task of the Dominicans in South Africa. 
Their schools are well established. What is new is the establishment 
of a theological seminary. This, too, is missionary in its character. 
Its task is nothing less than the defence of human reason itself, that 
is, of the proper hierarchy of the intellect which ordains that we shall 
know both this and that, first this and then that. The conception of 
intellectual habits would transform South African higher education. 
We hope that among its fruits will be the creation of Catholic lay 
thinkers and artists, and among non-Catholics, an insight into the 
intellectual grandeur of the Faith. Fortunately, enough of our Chris- 
tian heritage of freedom remains for these activities to be carried on. 
That is the broad happy positive and providential side of a picture 
which, perhaps, I have painted in rather dark colours. A Protestant 
country is still a Christian country, though Protestantism cannot 
long withstand the diabolical element in the modern world. It belongs 
to the Dominican spirit to recognise and value the existing good, and 
to conserve and fulfil rather than to destroy. There is much that is 
good in our country, our life, our institutions and our traditions which 
nevertheless cannot long be supported on its present base. It is 
Catholicism alone which can preserve, and preserve by transforming, 
what there are of free institutions and Protestant Christianity in this 
country. Martainvts VERSFELD 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE MISSIONS 
EING asked to describe native mission work is rather like being 
Bsc to describe children. Each mission, like each child—or like 
each angel—is unique. There is only one member in each species; 
and it is this that makes the fascination of the world. Every mis- 
sionary has to build according to his own circumstances—meeting his 
own problem. In visiting a mission one sees what that missionary has 
made of those circumstances; and one is liable to think how poor it all 
looks, and how much better it might have been. Which is frequently 
perfectly true. I shudder to think what my successor here will say and 
think when he takes over my job some day. Yet, in fact, many such 
missions are almost miracles of progress—in those circumstances. 

Missions may be divided into various types—like children. There is 
the mission in a town which has no industries, where the natives are 
mostly domestic servants; and there is the country mission where 
there are no adjacent towns and the natives are farm labourers. Both 
of these have a fairly settled population. There is the industrial 
centre mission—as in Johannesburg—where there is no country and 
hardly any settled population. Then there are the missions in the 
tribal areas, which are again quite a different order of work. 

The mission I am describing is one that embraces a country town 
and its surrounding district. There are no important industries apart 
from farming—and even that is scarcely important, for the yield on 
the whole is poor. Consequently we have a relatively settled popula- 
tion. This means that your mistakes—and your consolations—stay 
with you. There is also a good deal of poverty and neglect. 

The general trend of European policy towards natives in this 
country has been towards social separation, but not of such a strict 
kind as to prevent the use of the native as the labourer for the 
European. 

As a result, urban natives live in separate areas, ‘locations’ or 
‘native townships’, within reach of the town on which they depend 
for their living, and which depends on their work. 

On this plan, the location of this town is situated on the south side, 
and has come to be separated from the town only by the width of a 
street. There is no further room for extension in any direction, and 
the result is serious overcrowding. Its area is about one-twelfth of the 
European town, though it has to accommodate almost the same 
number of people. The Department of Native Affairs in Pretoria has 
ordered the local authorities to find a place where a new location can 
be built—and in so doing they are giving the missionary one more 


problem. The new location will have to be served. Every denomina- 
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312 BLACKFRIARS 
tion will want its school and church, and the Catholic Priest will have 
to try to get a suitable site in the religious scramble that will take 
place. 

In the days, some twenty-five years ago, when this mission was 
founded, the town was still separated from the location by the width 
of two streets, with a small piece of unoccupied ground between 

them. There was a Mother Superior of genius at the convent, and 
she bought this stretch of ground. ~ 

On the day when she went out with the surveyor to see the pegs 

driven in a native came out from the location to ask what they were 
doing. On hearing that the ground had been bought for a mission 
school and church, he replied, ‘I can tell vou this at once: You will 
never get a single child from this location to that school of yours!’ 
Today there are close on 1,200 children in that school, and the amal- 
gamated school—formed by the union of the schools of four other 
churches, and now abandoned to the Government—has about 800. 

Those were the days! I have heard something of them from my 
predecessors. The Sisters built a two-roomed school-church, and 
bought a horse and four-wheeled ‘spider’ cart. For twelve years that 
horse and cart went up and down the road from the convent to the 
mission twice a day. The first mission Sisters found five Catholics— 
two of the men working at the convent with their wives and one other 
bachelor. They collected a few children in the school and they 
worked indefatigably. They visited the tiny flock at their homes in 
the location, they were available for any caller at any time; they 
looked after such sick as they came across, produced maps and charts 
and apparatus out of discarded fragments. In fact, they organised a 
school from next to nothing; and that is no small matter. From that 
time on they have been the backbone of the mission, spending their 
money and their lives to build and to back up the Priest. 

This mission had at first to be an adjunct of the European parish, 
and an additional work for the parish Priest. There was an old and 
very holy and hardworking Priest there at the time, and he did his 
utmost to co-operate with the Sisters. In fact, such an arrangement 
seldom works well. It is necessary to be very cautious in dealing with 
native catechumens, and a Priest who lives two miles away, and who 
is daily occupied not only with the town European Catholics, but 
with all the surrounding areas as well, can never find time to make 
himself sufficiently familiar with native people as well. Most of our 
dificult cases of today date from that period. In fact the first essen- 
tial in a mission is that the missionary shall have nothing else to do, 
and shall be so completely with the people that he knows their ways 
intimately and their language thoroughly. It is knowledge of the 
language that makes the professional missionary. And let it be noted 
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that anyone can learn to speak a language in a comparatively short 
time if he builds on what he wants; but the real trouble is to under- 
stand the other fellow. This latter understanding is most necessary, 
for what a new-comer wants is answers to his questions, and what 
an old hand wants is assistance in his difficulties. You must be able 
to understand him—in private if necessary; and you cannot learn to 
do this without close daily contact. 


The holy old part-time missionary was replaced in due course by 
a whole-time missionary living at the town presbytery. He made a 
good deal of progress and, working most methodically, mapped out 
the area, showing the farms where a few Catholics and Catechumens 
were living. He tabulated the names and relationships and even went 
into the economic position of the natives in general. He worked out 
costs of living and scales of pay, and discovered that the latter were 
wholly inadequate, yet that the natives continued to live. This is not 
the first time that this discovery has been made, and doubtless it 
will not be the last. But though he was wholly inadequately supplied 
with money and material, and had to drag long distances on a 
bieyele, he was at least a whole-time missionary and the work 
progressed. 

About that time the Anglican church suffered a land-slide which 
brought us a large number of converts, and these in due course 
became the native back-bone of the mission. They were a good type 
and became strong and faithful Catholics. The leader of them was ~ 
once approached by the Anglicans at a later date to ask if he would 
not return. He was an old man, but he drew himself up and replied 
from the depths of his soul, ‘I’d sooner die!’ 


This first whole-time missionary was replaced after two years by 
another, who carried on the work under the same difficult conditions, 
but also made progress. By the time he left, a year later, the tally was 
about 250 Catholics and Catechumens. There was a well-established 
out-station about twelve miles away in a semi-tribal area, and an 
older small station about 30 miles away was also progressing and its 
little school, started two years earlier, was getting along all right. 


My own connection with this place began under similar conditions, 
except that I was the first missionary there to own a car. This was 
an enormous advantage. After a year or so I moved down to a room 
attached to the two schoolrooms and lived down at the mission, 
except for some meals. From this time onwards the work became 
relatively easy, for I was not hampered by the difficulties of trans- 
port and lack of money as my predecessors had been. A routine 
established itself very quickly; for it is this that makes every mission 
unique: you have to meet the facts of the place as they are and build 
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on them or in between them; and so the mission establishes the 
routine. Thus at every place it is different. 

We had now reached the stage of daily Mass, and the Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved at the mission. The whole outlook began to 
change. People came to Mass in the morning; the mission began to 
take on an air of worship rather than school. Then the ease of trans- 
port that the car had brought altered the character of the outside 
work immensely. I could get to outside farms and visit scattered 
Catholics. Very soon I began to say Mass wherever I found a Catholic 
family, and the next time I went there were Catechumens ready to 
start. Usually I appointed the head of the family as Catechist—even 
though his knowledge might be slight, and let him be the centre 
round which people gathered. He would baptise in emergency, pub- 
lish banns, and send for me in cases of serious illness. These centres 
grew into out-stations. At one place I picked a boy who had a Secon- 
dary Teacher's Diploma and made him school-master on £1 a month; 
and in three years almost every family for about three miles round 
was either Catholic or Catechumen. 

So the work went on. At one time I thought of building a nice 
Church-school at each of these out-stations, but there I learned 
wisdom from an old boy who said, ‘Don’t do it, Father; the people 
seldom stay more than a few years at one place, and you might find 
your church standing among Protestants’. The better plan was to 
encourage the building of a raw-brick chapel by the people them- 
selves, by the gift of second-hand doors and windows, and then if 
the population moved on, the doors and windows could go too, and 
little harm had been done. At one time we had as many as thirteen 
schools; now we have seven. But in fact we are teaching far more 
children now than then, and usually when the families move, they 
try to get a place near to an existing school or outstation. 

Side by side with this has been the crying need of vernacular 
religious literature. We had to make a few books on a duplicator, but 
we could not make many for want of time. One Sister at the town 
convent made us some fine books of Chant—the principal Masses— 
and these are still our standby today. We had to make little missals 
and hymn-books, little prayer-books and sheets with extras that we 
had not thought of before; and when the Tertiaries developed, they 
had to have books provided for them too in vernacular and in Latin; 
and there is still much to be done on this side. Besides this there is 

a great need for books of devotion, lives of Saints, and so forth, and 
printing facilities are scarce. 

One of the great urges of the Catholic spirit is into public ex- 
pression of the Faith. I have never had to start anything myself; 
any attempts I made have always failed. All I have had to do is to 
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tind ways of satisfying the desire of the Catholic spirit. Thus we had 
the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament, whose day for Holy Com+ 
munion is the first Sunday of the month. There is a very strong 
St Anne’s Society who do splendid work in organising at functions, 
and who have provided the priest and the mission with a number of 
most handsome gifts—notably a very fine set of vestments complete 
with cope for our Lady's Feasts. 

Besides this there are two strong and active Presidia of The 
Legion of Mary, who for about four years or more have been my 
right hand. There was a self-formed Church Committee existing, and 
when I discovered the Legion I offered them its Constitutions. They 
took them up, and though some of the original ‘committee’ left, the 
work has gone on steadily ever since. There is also a boys’ presidium, 
and Children of Mary; and beside all these, the Tertiaries, who are - 
most praiseworthy in their observance and their spirit. 

All these things grew up without my initiative, out of the circum- 
stances of the mission. All I have had to do is to respond to advances 
and find ways. 

The same is true of the Catechumens. I have not looked for a single 
one of the 3,500 Catholics and Catechumens in our present 22 out- 
stations. They offered themselves, and it was up to me to find ways 
to instruct them. The local rules of the Episcopate are our guide. 
These prescribe two years’ instruction and probation, and we stick 
to that—allowing only a small margin if a Confirmation or marriage 
is approaching, or if the people are very old or seem to be dying. 
The greatest difficulties arise out of baptising young girls of 16 or so, 
and people who seem to be dying and then recover. We now very 
seldom baptise young girls. We wait rather till they are married and 
then see if they persevere. In a mixed marriage it is very hard for a 
young girl to stand up against the pressure of a Protestant husband 
who claims that he has paid the marriage portion and therefore his 
wife must go to his church. It is striking to note how often Protestant 
men seem to disregard their promises in this matter. The majority 
of girls do not lapse, but they suffer a good deal. 

It is of course most useful for a missionary to be a jack-of-all- 
trades, and to have a good supply of tools. There are an unending 
stream of jobs to be done. A missionary has always to help himself. 
He has to be grateful for the things that the Convent—and others— 
discard. Tables in a shaky condition, desks likewise. Pictures in 
broken frames are offered him, discarded straps, trunks, coat-hangers 
and what not. He learns to refuse nothing; not even old newspapers. 
‘It might be of use at the mission’. It very often is, if the mis- 
sionary can help himself a bit with tools and squeeze in time to do 
the necessary repairs. If he can be his own architect, carpenter, 
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plumber, mechanic and painter he can turn out quite a number of 


necessities which will bring a sense of development and progress. — 
Other people will notice that he planed the wood badly, that the elf- 
repair to something else is obviously amateur; but if he does not or : Ww 
cannot make these attempts he will be very much worse off. wie 


Above all a missionary must be a social reformer, for life under 

anything but Christianity is a distortion of human nature. He will peer: 
find himself up against endless prejudices and evil customs retained 


by force of tradition. He will find too most grevious holes in the life ws 
of his people that have been left by partial and at best superficial N 
contact with Western civilisation. but 
To take only one example, there is the Saturday afternoon and ‘ 
Sunday holiday. Europeans have developed occupations for this time mT 
‘and have the money to support them. For the natives there is 
normally very little but drink, dancing and sex—nothing at any rate 
that brings good development. To try to meet this we got a bioscope, | 
and this has become now a feature oi the lives of the local people. 
It has introduced them to new scenes and ideas, to fine music; to ’ 
drama, comedy and adventure. It has opened up new worlds for j 
them, and taught them a new social outlook. At the beginning, six 
years ago, they could not sit still for ten minutes or keep quiet 
enough to know what was going on. Fights were frequent and the met 
noise was often almost deafening. We still have occasional fights, tem 
but the general behaviour is row almost as good as that in a Euro- the 
pean cinema with its long theatre-going tradition. Pictures for the othe 
bioscope are provided by some of the principal producers, and the iaw: 
Government has a Board of Censors which certifies what may be thei 
shown. are 
In this same spirit, we have tried several times to get boys’ club: I 
going. These usually lasted about six months and then suddenly died. adu 
I do not know why, but sometimes it may have been due to jealousies, his 
for jealousy is one of the principal vices of these people. The children E 
especially need organised games very badly; but they are allergic to whe 
organisation in any form, and their games suffer in consequence. bla 
Yet one has to persevere, for organisation is one of the essential val 
features of human life. and a great teacher of self-discipline. The ing 
missionary must watch his chance and try to build when an oppor- vio 
tunity offers, but always in terms of native character and not Euro- ear 
pean. There are endless things to be done and reform work to be Th 
initiated; and yet, indeed, nothing can be initiated till the people the 
themselves have reached the point of looking for it. To this you must fru 
pray God to bring them. As Miss Sullivan, the teacher of Helen pol 
Keller remarked, ‘The right time to answer a question is when it is a | 
asked’. But one might add, ‘It is the job of the missionary, as of the col 
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teacher, to induce the asking of questions’. This is very difficult. The 
native wants to be himself, plus European advantages, and without 
self-sacrifice. 

With it all one has to go quietly and never be in a hurry however 
much one’s daily life is in fact a continuous rush. One must not take 
people’s failures to much to heart. Kindness does far more than 
scolding; and these people are extremely sensitive. They may show 
little in their faces when you are scolding them; but you can easily 
break their courage to return to you. 

All in all this is a happy life, with so much building to do it cannot 
but be interesting. And the Sisters, now ten in number, are beyond 
praise. NicHoias Hvmparies, O.P. 


THE UPROOTED AFRICAN 
“LITTLE CHICKENS GO IN TWos’ (Zulu Saying) 


N African becoming a Christian in South Africa passes through 
A a remarkable experience of two complete worlds; two religions 

wholly contradictory, two social systems as different, and two 
methods of church organisation adapted to the separate social sys- 
tems. Most natives are still born in tribal circumstances, either in 
the Reserve Territories, Zululand, Basutoland, Swaziland and the 
others in which natives are under their own chiefs and ancient tribal 
iaws; or at least they are born on European farms on the veldt, where 
their immediate family and social life is the tribal one, although they 
are not within a tribe. 

Let us suppose a heathen becoming a Christian, for most of our 
adult Christians are still first-generation Christians, and consider 
his experience. 

He is born into a wide sunlit land, an awe-inspiring creation 
whether it is the limitless, treeless sweeps of the veld or the great 
black barren ‘Dragon’ mountains. He lives in some sort of an oasis, 
valley or riverside or near water on the veld. He lives under a burn- 
ing sun the year round, but with tremendous cold at night in winter, 
violent short rains and hailstorms, peril of crops and beasts. The 
earth is not friendly as in temperate climates. Insects are dangerous. 
There are snakes. It is not a land to rest on the grass, or splash in 
the water. But it has a stirring beauty, vastness. stillness, wonderful 
fruits, sudden grass and flowers after a brief rain, a light that is 
polished and air like wine. You may see red hills in South Africa and 
a green cloud; it is exotic, and the brown men who live in it love 
colour. 
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The Bantu religion grows out of the earth. It is ancestor worship, 
the service of those in the ‘dreamland’, the tending of their cattle 
and the guardianship of their ‘praise-name’, so that they will receive 
you. You in your turn will appear to your descendants through the 
life force of an animal, speak to them in tongues from the grave, 
advise them, see that the balanced simple life that is just possible 
in so bare and uncertain an earth is carried on. Native religion and 
philosophy (at least in so far as they are articulate) see life not as a 
choice or a progress but a cycle of the incarnation of one force, the 
Totem of the ancestors, in different persons. The Sons of the Croco- 
dile or the Lion, into whose ancestors their might passed, carry it 
forward. The Ancestors are propitiated by purifications and the sacri- 
fice of animals. The pagan boy goes through initiation, trials of pain 
and circumcision, an intense sex-training meant to ensure fruitful- 
ness, training in the service of the Ancestors. 

After initiation the boy is worked into the tribal life. It is a 
perfectly balanced social system according to its creed. By the clas- 
sificatory kinship system the relationship of father, mother, brother 
and sister is arranged right into the distance. No one is ever lost or 
alone, for the father’s brothers are other fathers, to take over the 
mother and child if he dies; father’s brothers’ sons and daughters are 
brothers and sisters away into the distant cousinship. Their support, 
economic, moral, defensive and ritual is simply pledged and not 
questioned. There are no orphans, no widows involuntary, no starv- 
ing relatives. Life is firmly collective. Conversely, in marriage a girl, 
usually by preference a near relative to the child of the father’s 
sister, is supported by her sisters, who step into her place if she 
dies or fails to bear children. Wives run the house and hoe the fields. 
Groups are arranged against groups. If a child-bearing woman pass 
from one clan in marriage, cattle are transferred to her clan to 
redress the balance—and to guarantee her good treatment. Under 
this system, getting just sufficient meat and grain from the earth, 
sharing it, the African lives. Behind the sudden and fiery joys of 
love and war is a solid background. It is a perfect adjustment to 
the ‘good life’ on a cursed earth, allows maximums of pleasure and 
excitement, balancing them back with law which is not an imposed 
conqueror’s law but a growth of beloved custom. All is summed up 
in song. Music is life to the African, great magnificent chordal 
melody in which the spirit of the people is drawn forth in praises 
of the totem spirit among them. 

There is a darker side to all this. The cult of the spirits continually 
overbalances into the service of evil, merely because evil is strong. 
There is witchcraft, ritual murder for medicine, the power of the 
smellers-out and witch doctors. For the service of the spirits is 
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experimental rather than moral, propitiates those who need it and 
help most. But chiefs and their councils continually curb witchcraft. 
That with which the Church must war is not so much positive super- 
stition, which gives way the sooner, but the deadening satisfaction 
of a perfectly balanced and earthly life. 


The Church wars with it in the Reserves in the grand old style: 
mass baptisms and confirmations; excommunications; tremendous 
public penances—two years back to catechumenate, months of 
labour at the mission and the like. The natives are not used to flat 
regulatity—one-low-Mass-a-week-for-fifty-years style. They are 
brought into great demonstrative occasions, the bishop riding in 
with a trail of hundreds of horsemen, the women hinneying; baptism 
and confirmation in hundreds, preceded by several days retreat. 
There are plain evils, great efforts, passionate sins, and little of the 
half lights of intellectual controversy about religion. The Church 
fights an open battle with evil. Everyone is checked by his surround- 
ings in the collective manner. Whole families, because they are 
corporate, and brothers are as one, are held guilty of one delict. 
Social problems are different, where there is no individual insecurity, 
only a general poverty of land that drives men out to bring back 
money. 

And it is here that the break comes. Most native men have to 
spend anything up to twenty years of their active life away from 
home working in the mines or towns. A relatively small percentage, 
in industry and municipal service, are able to settle near their work 
in locations, i.e. townships for married natives. But the other two 
categories which by far outnumber these, those in domestic service 
and mining, are not allowed to bring their families to work. This 
system has the worst possible social and moral effect on the natives. 
There is virtually no sex morality among these migrant labourers 
—it is the perpetuation of war morality, men away from home for 
years and grass widows at home. It leaves children fatherless, land 
untended. It adds to all the other disabilities of the natives here, 
who are as badly off economically as the poorest in any other part 
of the world, this great evil: that the family does not share the 
blow. It is split, and the woman and children at home, and the 
man away, without an immediate loyalty, wobble along as best they 
can and getting what fun they can. 

But it is not precisely of this that I want to speak here. It is of 
the contrast in Catholic life and missionary method caused by this 
migration. Whether it is with the migrant bachelors and spinsters 
of the compounds and domestic service, or with the location people 
in the towns, the kinship bond is broken. For the location people 
are mixed of a dozen tribes, with conflicting customs. The ‘collec- 
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tivist’ missionary system of the reserves, the publishing of every- 
thing, the support of the Christian village with its prayer-house, 
small school, catechist teacher, etc. . . . all has to be so modified 
as to make a complete change. And the natives, especially the ‘raw’ 
mining men and the domestic, whose minds are not here but in that 
life of the Reserves, are not ready for this. They have to be treated 
individually, and with a fraction only of the care and instruction of 
the Reserve Territories. 

To give some examples. The tribal idea of truth is not the same 
as ours. For several thousands years the tradition has been that 
truth is owed to your father and your clan. Outside that no one has 
a right to know your secrets. For everyone is a potential enemy. 
Also court procedure, especially as connected with witchcraft ordeals, 
was simply the plea of not-guilty. Africans can not therefore be 
trusted to give an accurate account of their own status. Moreover 
they see Christianity very much as a quest for status. ‘To return 
to your seat’ is to be absolved. Everything up to now, under a non- 
ethical view of life, under the Ancestor cult, has depended on your 
status among the people, which continues beyond the grave in men’s 
praises. An African will therefore often ‘lie’ to get baptism, going 
through an arduous catechumenate, while he has two wives. Only 
extraordinary faith can throw off a hundred generations of customs 
in one generation, and the history of the faith of the peasantries of 
Europe is parallel here. European Christians are scandalised by the 
lack of respect of truth of African Christians. But they have not 
visualised all this background: truth is for your brothers only; status 
is life. The Church has visualised it. The universal missionary system 
of Southern Africa therefore is that every Christian carries a Church 
letter when he moves from his parish, and only after showing it 
can he be admitted to the Sacraments. In the towns, however, where 
it is hard, often morally impossible, for them to get to the Sacra- 
ments, we have often to act where and when we can without this 
safeguard. Of one tribe, of whom about 400 have passed through the 
mission where this is written in the last five years, only one out of 
the four hundred has shown a Church letter. Writing letters to their 
homes is not easy. Africans often do not know how to give their 
address. They forget their Christian names, and have a bewildering 
number of surnames, which they use differently on different occa- 
sions. I have baptised twenty men of one tribe in March, and found 
their surnames mostly changed by the time they were confirmed 
in May. One needs to know tribal customs and technical words inti- 
mately to identify them. Rivers may be flooded so that letters do not 
reach for three weeks or so. We have to get on largely without 
Church letters, and to take the native on the Rand very much as an 
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‘individual’, talk to him, make him explain his own status, get him 
to act like a European. 


Another example of this conflict of two systems is the ‘cattle 
marriage’ customary throughout Southern Africa. At the time of 
marriage the father, supported by his brothers and clan, give cattle 
for a girl to be married to his son. It is no more ‘selling’ a woman 
than the converse dowry system of Europe is ‘bribery’ of the man 
to accept the woman. It is a continual rebalancing of the social 
strength of families and groups, and also acts as a guarantee of good 
treatment of the woman. In some tribes the father or brother of the 
woman need only drive back the cattle, if she is ill-treated, and can 
collect his daughter or sister. The Protestants clamoured about 
‘cattle marriage’. But the Church, with wider experience, has never 
objected to it. But now under the migratory way of life of the 
Africans it has become a real problem. A native marrying in the 
Transvaal has to marry under three forms of law: Tribal Law (as 
regards cattle and consent of guardians), Transvaal Law and Church 
Law. To synchronise them is difficult. Very often it is impossible 
to find relatives with the authority to arrange the Native Law side 
of the marriage. The tribes are all endogamous, mostly of specially 
preferred cousins, and if a marriage is done here without full arrange- 
ments of their ‘lore’ the Africans do not feel it is complete, though 
they may agree to it in words; or else there is trouble when a man 
tries to take a foreign wife home. Either she will not go, or is 
coldly received. Yet many men from territories a thousand or two 
thousand miles away spend most of their prime here. Owing to the 
colour-bar ‘fear policy’ they are not allowed to bring their own 
women into the Union. Under these circumstances the law allows 
a minister or magistrate to overrule native custom, and give agree- 
ment for a marriage. But the dangers of this—because of the state 
of mind of a native being married outside his customs—are so great 
that it is most rarely done. Again here is the same problem. Out of 
a collectivist life they are thrust into an individualist life, and yet 
may return to the other, and they fall between two stools. 


Many other examples of this need of a complete change of the 
social psychology through which the faith must work could be given. 
We cannot have the great dramatic feasts they have in the Territories 
here in the towns. We cannot have public penances. We cannot have 
the same power of music which means even more to the African than 
ceremony. Anyone who has heard a congregation of two or three 
thousand in a Reserve sing their indigenated forms of the great 
Catholic hymns, in their own harmonies, can feel what is lost when 
in our mixed congregations hymns are sung scrappily in four or five 
languages in one service. The several-day camp retreats of large 
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numbers of persons, regularity of instructions among people whose 
time is their own, the publishing of every name for recognition 
or for information that will forbid baptism or marriage, all these 
means which are well suited to the people, largely go by the board 
in towns. And they are not yet ready to do without them. They have 
lived longer than anyone clearly knows in a collectivist system, in 
which no one stood by himself, answered for himself, even thanked 
for himself, but in which the group was as one. There is so much good 
in their customs, so much notably superior to European economic 
individualism in their tribal mutuality, so much respect and courtesy 
and loyalty in their family life, that the Church has joyfully entered 
into it all and used it. Itghas only had to condemn things which were 
done without conviction, or from fear, or pressure of social circum- 
stances: sexual excesses, especially in Initiation; witchcraft and 
ritual murder; divorce, polygamy and the like. They need their good 
customs as the ‘civic’ background without which the faith can hardly 
work. And yet they cannot have them. The labour migrations of 
Southern Africa, apart from the more immediate language, economic 
and moral problems they have produced, have forced the native out 
of his whole background and given him no new settled status. How- 
ever settled were that status it would take generations to learn a 
new social life, no longer based only on kinship but on new local 
and occupational groupings. As it is the process cannot even be 
started. If Pius XI could say that social conditions could be serious 
obstacles in the pursuit of salvation, surely this one of having no 
social background at all is a chief among them. The natives who have 
moved to the towns have no part in civic life, no representation or 
responsibility in their own reintegration. The others, and by far the 
majority, migrate between two social systems, never settling 
properly in either. 

Missionary articles are supposed to be picturesque and give 
accounts of progress and numbers, and happy pictures of coloured 
first communicants, and so to stir those at home to give for the work, 
or to come and join in it. But sometimes the people at home should 
also hear of the undermining influences that so often make the 
statistical records misleading. To date all Southern African mission- 
ary work (for Angola, Nyasaland and Portuguese East Africans have 
already been lured into the net of South African and Rhodesian 
industry), is faced with an issue which it has not yet as a whole 
attempted to resolve. That problem is migration, the undermining of 
the new faith by the destruction of social background, and, inciden- 
tally, the creation of a type of man, rootless, amoral, socially restless, 
who makes the best material for Communism. The effects of all this 
can be seen in a representative situation such as the hospitals on 
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the Witwatersrand, where one meets every Southern African tribe, 
and finds about one in five of first generation Christians ‘practising’. 

The Dominican native missions on the Rand have nearly a quarter 
of a million of these uprooted Africans as their portion—the equiva- 
lent of one-thirtieth of the native population of South Africa. Of these 
about 2 per cent. are Catholic. Of the remainder perhaps half are of 
one or other of the forms of Protestantism, or of some combination of 
Christianity with heathen custom, such as one gets in the African 
separatist churches. A half are still plain heathens, largely ready for 
conversion if we only had the men to get among them and speak their 
many languages. The chief inspiration of the work is that, among 
people so utterly dislocated in their social life, and where only half 
the congregation at a time ever properly hears a sermon, a large 
number are held by the great common liturgy and sacraments of the 
Church. Here one can really have a vision of Catholicity. And, from 
a very human point of view, there is real delight in dealing with a 
people as simple and spontaneous as children, if also as erring. Anyone 
who works with him is bound to feel he is as true a man, and as 
worthy of service, as any other men that God has made. 

Synnott, O.P. 
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THE WRATH OF GOD 


Love was burning in the snow, 
Purple star in leafless tree, 

Joy was shaken from a cloud 
Crowning dark-wet boughs with glee. 


The troubadour with careless song 
Tosses the honey balls of mirth 
Up to the unforgiving sky 

Down to the aloe-hearted earth. 


He can snatch the scarlet spark 
Out from the hurt of icy pain, 
Hear the music of his love 
Drum in the silver beat of rain. 


Crystal glitter of distress 

Tells nothing of its piercing dole, 
Burning spark from the fire of truth 
Brings no vision of the whole: 


‘When the bough springs into bud 
There may be terror in the green, 
The wrath of God in a buttercup, 
His judgment in the lilac sheen. 


THE WRATH OF GOD 


ONCE knew a charming lady, somewhat topheavy with titles, who 
[ie a delicious assurance that all things she desired were hers by 

the right of desiring. As we walked down Bond Street she would 
glide through shop doors, ordering whatever took her fancy. Because 
of the titles the goods were sent without question. Much later she 
would be astonished and dismayed by following bills. With cries of 
distress she would rally those friends to her side whose cognomens 
were less rare but whose view of life included the inevitability of 
payment. 

The analogy is weak, yet there is a relationship between her con- 
ception of existence and the spiritual state of the troubadour who was 
bowled over by a buttercup. Both of them snatched at beauty with- 
out envisaging a bill. Sometimes those flaming playboys of the spiri- 
tual world, painters, poets, any ‘creative’ human beings, catch at 
glorious glint of truth and show its loveliness to the world. Perhaps 
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in their candid love of beauty they break off a morsel of that beauty 
which is perfect truth. But it is only a bit of mosaic, a serap detached 
from its coherent scheme of backgound. The colour flares in the dark- 
ness of our sky and we call it a vision. 

The troubadour has grabbed his bit of jewellery before he has 
learned the necessity of abnegation: because he gets the fleeting 
glimpse of a joy which may radiate from the heart of icy pain, he 
takes it to express the whole meaning of sorrow. After sensing the 
glory in the storm he believes himself to know its bitter secret. He 
snatches at delight in a buttercup to find that it may hold the inevit- 
ability of justice. His joy crashes to despair; he cannot take the 
integral awfulness of truth because his conceptions of it are all broken 
up in little pieces and he has never related the bits to the whole. 

I suppose the lady in Bond Street may have served a purpose by 
forcing others to look the whole question of just payment in the face; 
the troubadour, with his gleams of colour, may arouse hunger for the 
reality which makes them live. After all, he and she are themselves 
bits of the spiritual reality which makes the indivisibility of truth. 
To find out how they fit in you must stand back and see them related 
to the complete, essential picture. 

Perhaps truth, being life itself, has to be lived by a human being 
before it can be even dimly divined as a whole. One human life, how- 
ever unspectacular, can express through holiness the substance of 
eternal verity; in this way alone an individual can express the oneness 
of every living thing. The humble existence of the uncultured saint 
shines with a luminosity more revealing of God than the most breath- 
taking beauty of a work of trained art—and God is truth. 

To any finite creature, the infinite wholeness of truth must remain 
incomprehensible, and incommunicable to other creatures through 
any of the transient senses. Nevertheless it is through the breath of 
holiness, breathed and lived by a human being in time, that we come 
nearest to a comprehension of that wholeness. The troubadour may 
bring us rainbow colours in his rags of joy, or music in the fury of 
tribulation; he cannot show us, as the visions of the saints show us, 
that neither joy nor grief can be torn apart from their intrinsic one- 
ness. He has not discovered that they, with every other moment in 
his life, must be co-related with the trinity in unity which is the 
beginning and end of all life. He is afraid of wrath, for he sees it 
detached from love. The saint will have his joy aflame in the very 
dread of judgment; perhaps, like Mother Julian, he will see no wrath 
in God, having found in his own spirit the oneness of life. 

The troubadour wanted his light without the blackness which is its 
other face; payment of any kind has seemed alien to the perfect 
freedom of truth; he has not understood that he himself is part of the 
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whole and so must take his share of all. Realising the inexorable 
roundness of reality, he is beaten back into his own fear. Grabbing at 
the circle, he has found a fragment of light so blinding that it brings 
him deepest night. 

Well, there is the poor troubadour, lett with his shattered bits of 
truth beside the buds of spring. Perhaps he will drown in the intoler- 
able waters which surge over his ruins; yet, although a robber, it was 
truth for which he hunted. If in his darkness he can hold the morsel 
which he tried to tear away, he may stumble to a nearer under- 
standing of the wholeness of that beauty which he tried to steal. 
DororHEa 


OBITER 


“Waar a WonpERFUL REsvLT to your appeal! All your parcels have 
arrived and | have been able to give pleasure incalculable’. So writes 
the Friends’ Relief Service worker who undertook to distribute the 
gifts that came pouring in as a result of our appeal in the April Biacx- 
FRIARS for ‘rations for the mind’ to be sent to German Dominicans. 
Among other activities, the Fathers have opened at Vechte a school 
for 72 boys—orphans, sons of Displaced Persons, a pathetic micro- 
cosm of the deepest of all European tragedies. They had nothing to 
start with. It can be imagined how providential must have seemed 
the arrival of books, paper, pencils, and all the other things that 
were so generousiy sent from all parts of the country—and beyond it; 
from al] sorts of people—nuns, doctors, schoolteachers, housewives. 
May we express our thanks on behalf of our German brethren and 
sisters (for they too have been helped), to all those who have assisted 
in this most practical work of charity. It has not been possible to 
thank everyone individually. Sometimes parcels bore no name, some- 
times donors asked that no acknowledgment should be sent. But to 
all we send our grateful thanks. 

From THE Vatican Mission Miss C. Andersson also writes: “The 
appeal in the May number has met with such a generous response 
that it is impossible for me to thank all the donors by a personal 
letter, which I would very much like to do. Do you think that you 
could insert a short note in your next number to the effect that the 
Vatican Mission is more than grateful for the numerous copies sent, 
and that our long list of recipients of periodicals appreciate very much 
indeed the addition of Biackrriars to what they already receive? 
I may add that the Director, Rev. Father P. Dickinson, S.J., was 
delighted at this addition to our available periodicals’. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN COMMANDOS invaded London in April and the Christian 
News Letter (28th May) has been considering the results of the cam- 
paign. It began with the heavy liability of a silly name, and its slogan 
that ‘if the people will not come to the churches, then the churches 
will have to go to the people’ was in fact ambiguous. ‘Getting a 
hearing’, ‘breaking down prejudice’, ‘applying the gospel to the works 
canteen’: these are generous aims, but are they necessarily more than 
a benevolent gesture? The business of building up the Christian faith 
in a pagan world is a hard one, and a recall to the moral values of 
Christianity that is hesitant about the dogmatic truths they presup- 
pose can’t hope to succeed. The good-natured appeal is listened to, 
maybe, but what happens then? With justice does the Christian 
News Letter comment: 

‘The wayward and bewildered men and women of this generation 

can ultimately only be brought back to the Gospel by those who 

live alongside them and give themselves freely to them and who 
share with them the attempt to lead a Christian life in a secularised 
society’. 

For Catholics a ‘mission’ carries sanctions which the most fiery 
Protestant evangelism lacks. Yet even the household of the Faith con- 
cedes that methods may change though the end remains the same. 
Pére Dantinne, writing in Evangeliser (May) on the Bordeaux Con- 
gress on “Methods of Evangelisation’, attended by many of the 
French bishops and over 900 priests, summarises its conclusions : 

‘Evangelisation is not a process of dragooning individuals into a 

powerful organisation. . . . Its principal means will be the irre- 

placable witness of the faith, charity and holiness of Christians, 
expressed in all the circumstances of human life. . . . Preaching 
must be resolutely evangelical that is to say it must be filled with 
the gifts of the Gospel, made precise through the teachings of the 

Church. It must be adapted to times, places and persons. And it 

must be expressed in words that everybody can understand’. 

Above all, the apostolate is the common concern of all—priests and 
laity alike. And the stress that is laid on an intense communal life in 
the parish is more than a desire for the cosy solidarity of a minority 
group. Once more, the parish in the modern world is a missionary 
community, and from its unity and life the work of evangelisation 
must spring. 

* * * * 
Amone NEw Perropicats one is glad to welcome Christus Rez, ‘an 
Trish quarterly journal of sociology’ (Mercier Press, Cork). The second 
number has articles on such diverse subjects as Instalment Purchase 
in Ireland. Youth Clubs in Cork City and the Social Problem of Tuber- 
culosis. From Australia comes Twentieth Century (Polding Press, 
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Melbourne), evidently a review of Catholic inspiration. ‘/nde pendent 
Farming’ by E. Hennessy echoes the teaching of Sir Albert Howard, 
and applies to the vast acres of Australia the idea of ‘organic’ 
farming. 
* * * * 

W. J. Brown, the Independent Member of Parliament for Rugby, 
writing in Time and Tide (31st May), describes politics nowadays as 
‘misapplied religion, religion which has become’ diverted from its 
objects’: 

‘Like the claims of religion, the claims of modern political creeds 

are universal in scope cutting right across national frontiers and 

barriers of language. Today the allegience of millions of men is not 
to their country, not to their own rulers, but to a foreign one. As 
the Catholic, in matters of faith and doctrine, looks to Rome, the 

Communist looks to Moscow. As the Pope is, in such matters, 

infallible, so too, for the Communist, is Stalin. The Encyclical is 

paralleled by the Interview’. 

One need not go on to accept Mr Brown's comparison of ‘Loyola 
and Lenin and the organisations to which they gave birth’. But it 
is certainly true that in a battle which is a battle of ideas, a battle 
fundamentally concerned with two different views of life—that is to 
say, a religious battle—the quality of the faith of the protagonists of 
those two very different views is of enormous importance’. 

As F. J. Sheed has been reminding us, the war of the future will be 
a ‘war of minds’, and Christians must begin now to prepare for it. 

+ 


THe Soviet Union, a Sword of the Spirit pamphlet (1s.) is a useful 
historical summary of modern Russia, and has a valuable list of books 
as an appendix. 

Scripture, the quarterly of the Catholic Biblical Association, has in 
its April number many interesting features, including an original 
article on the Lucan genealogy of Christ by Dom Lambert Nolle. 
Tae Ciercy (June) includes a first-hand account of Catholic 
Trade Unions by R. P. Walsh. 

U.S. AGrexpa aT GENEVA is the unexpected title of an article by Sister 
M. Thomasine, O.P., in America (May 3rd), which bravely attempts 
to reconcile American trade policy with papal teaching. 

Orate Fratres (April 20th) print a brisk controversial correspon- 
dence between the Rey. John Hugo and Fr Gerald Vann, O.P., on 
mortification. 
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Gop, Man AND THE ABsoLUuTE. By F. H. Cleobury, Ph.D. (Hutchin- 
son; lds.) 

Absolute idealism was not itself a very reasonable doctrine, and 
most oi us feel no regrets that it has ceased to be a fashionable one. 
Hence it is with an unfavourabie prejudice that we tend to open a 
book which professes to be ‘a reconsideration and defence of the out- 
moded Oxford Idealism’. All the more, therefore, should it be empha- 
sised that Dr Cleobury’s volume is a genuine piece of philosophical 
thinking and does not deserve to be ignored. 

Some other stumbling blocks may be mentioned at once. The author 
states that his theological point of view is that of ‘liberal Chris- 
tianity’. This seems to mean, in practice, only that he seeks a purely 
philosophical religion and is not much interested in specifically Chris- 
tian doctrines. There is a final chapter on ‘Christian theism and the 
philosophy of the Absolute’, but it deals only with the goodness of 
God, sin and immortality. While it is regrettable, for the writer's 
sake, that he should not be responsive to the specifically Christian, 
it is nevertheless possible to appreciate his philosophical contribution 
without being disturbed by his theological deficiencies. The book is 
composed in long unbroken chapters which offer no assistance to the 
eye in distinguishing the stages of the argument, but the style is, on 
the whole, clear and concise. 

Dr Cleobury writes as a philosopher should, with an awareness of 
the context of his thought and a determination to face all the difticul- 
ties. Thus we see him gradually modifying his initial idealist position 
until it becomes much nearer to other philosophical systems and more 
recognisably like a view of the real world in which we live. That is, 
perhaps, where the central interest of the book resides. It begins with 
the customary idealist declaration of intention to use a logic which is 
strictly neither inductive nor deductive but one of coherence. If only 
experience is real, it is said, coherence must replace correspondence 
as the criterion of truth. But, since experienced fact is more real 
than just fact, reality must ultimately take the form of experience. 

To this it may be observed that the proof that only mind is real 
cannot itself depend upon a logic of coherence; hence, even if every- 
thing else could be worked out in terms of such a logic, this would 
still be a departmental and not completely universal logic. As for the 
proof, it is indeed a valid argument that Absolute Being must take the 
form of mind, but it is not an argument that nothing else can exist. 
And, although everything that exists must be known by the Absolute 
or God, there may still be facts which are in themselves just facts 
and not centres of consciousness. While a logic of coherence may be, 
so to say, a divine logic, it is not an adequate logic for a finite mind 
in contact with other finite minds and with material things. 

At this point Dr Cleobury would, no doubt, refer us to his second 
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chapter on ‘finite separateness and absolute unity’. This has the merit 
of making the logical foundations of absolute idealism unusually clear, 
although the mistakes in them are not, of course, acknowledged to be 
such. It is rightly stated that existence, even when it is a gram- 
matical predicate, cannot be a logical predicate; it is a logical subject 
and, indeed, the ultimate logical subject. With this is closely con. 
nected the apprehension of the essentially individual character of 
existence, but the objectionable further step taken by the absolute 
idealist is to assert that existence or reality can ultimately be only 
one individual thing. This, once again, coheres with the confusion 
between abstract and concrete identity. Similarity can, of course, 
be described as identity in difference, but the absolute idealists, here 
following a tendency which goes back to Plato, want to say that it is 
a partial concrete identity, so that the red of the pillar-box is really 
the same as the red of the penny stamp. In this way absolute reality 
becomes the systematic unity of universal concepts predicated of and 
experienced by a single individual existence; finite minds and the 
objects of experience become partial appearances of this unique 
reality. In answer we must object that abstract similarity is wholly 
irreducible to partial concrete identity. The identity is an identity for 
thought; the facts are such that they present a partial and abstract 
identity to the mind, but in themselves they are concretely different. 
Existence is not a single individual but a field of individuality in 
which different individual existents manifest different combinations 
of abstractible characters. 

When speaking of finite minds and objects, however, Dr Cleobury 
shows so liveiy an awareness of the difficulties in his theory and 
makes so many concessions that we should not look upon him as an 
irreconcilable adyersary. Similarly, he holds out against Bradley that 
there can be ‘appearance’, in the absolute idealist sense of the word, 
without error. He is resolute that philosophy should do justice to the 
conviction that our voluntary decisions could have been other than 
they were; even if his analysis of this question is not altogether satis- 
factory, it must be confessed that answers based up a more adequate 
metaphysie are not without obscurity. All these detailed discussions 
of his may be followed with profit by one who does not share his 
fundamental presuppositions, for a desire to meet the facts is a point 
of contact among all genuine philosophers, and it is instructive to 
observe what effects the logic of facts has upon a thinker of a different 
school. 

In the end we are inclined to ask Dr Cleobury whether his discus- 
sions of detail, and the concessions to which they have led him, have 
left his presuppositions unscathed. No metaphysic dissipates all 
obscurities, but might not a different metaphysic have given him less 
difficulties to overcome? Could he not have exercised his philoso- 
phical acumen more fruitfully in a setting which was not ostensibly 
pantheistic? Whatever his reaction to this suggestion may be, we can 
sincerely greet the expression of an honest and persistent piece of 
philosophical thinking. D. J. B. Hawkins 
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Figures OF SPEECH OR Figures or THouGHT: Collected Essays on 
the Traditional or ‘Normal’ View of Art, Second Series. By 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. (Luzac; 10s. 6d.) 

‘Notwithstanding our obsession today with the problems of inter- 
national peace and industrial unrest’, wrote Eric Giil in 1926. ‘the 
problem of the Beautiful is of deeper importance.’ Twenty years 
are hardly likely ito change the truth of such a statement, and it is 
difficult to think of a book which better vindicates the point of 
view it expresses than the present collection of Dr Coomaraswamy’s 
essays. The book completes the trilogy of which the earlier two mem- 
bers were The Transformation of Nature in Art (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1935) and Why Exhibit Works of Art? (Luzac 1942) and 
includes previousiy published essays otherwise accessible only in 
expensive works and in learned periodicals. Of the three Dr 
Coomaraswamy says, ‘I think I may say that whoever makes use 
of these three books and of the sources referred to in them will have 
a fairly complete view of the doctrine about art that the greater part 
of mankind has accepted from prehistoric times until yesterday’. 
In corroboration of such a statement a glance at the references in any 
one of the longer essays, e.g. the 25-page essay on the Medieval 
Theory of Beauty, is enough to prove that we are reading the work 
of a man who knows what he is writing about. 

In this connection it should be noted that Dr Coomaraswamy 
disclaims that the views put forward are ‘his own’. The doctrines 
are traditional and their truth is independent of the individuality of 
any author. ‘The myth is not my own, I had it from my mother’, 
he quotes at the head of an essay on Primitive Mentality, and, 
fittingly, in the place usually occupied by the notice, ‘All rights 
reserved’ we find a disclaimer of all copyright in the contents of 
the volume. 

‘The artist is not a special kind of man, but every man is a special 
kind of artist’. This is the thesis with which the first volume began 
and with which the last essay ot the present book closes. Here he 
says, ‘There can be no restoration of art to its rightful position as 
the principle of order governing the production of utilities short of 
a change of mind on the part of both artist and consumer, sufficient 
to bring about a reorganization of society on the basis of vocation, 
that form in which, as Plato said, ‘more will be done, and better 
done, and more easily than in any other way’. 

If the ‘art’ to be restored were anything less than ‘the right making 
of whatever needs making’ and the principal daily occupation of 
everyman, it might seem only a matter of light regret that a change 
of mind on the part of everyone should be so hard a thing to ask for. 
Perhaps the present abnormal condition of all societies which have 
followed the lead of Western industrialism in making the artist only 
a flatterer and an exhibitionist while reducing the work of everyman 
to a mindless drudgery is only a temporary aberration. Dr 
Coomaraswamy shows very clearly that it is a quite recent aberration. 
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Or perhaps it is a phase in an irreversible process. And in that case 
your calling it ‘Progress’ will not change it from what jt must then 
clearly be—no mere eclipse but a veritable sunset of the spiritual 
light in man. You may strive to ‘put back the clock’ or prepare for 
the permanent gaslight according to your own interpretation of what 
is impossible. 

The principal essays in the present book are devoted to the task of 
a metaphysical delineation of the intellectual operation in art, and 
of the verbal and visual images of art which, if they are ‘figures of 
speech’, are also ‘figures of thought’ having meanings addressed to 
the intelligence and to be understood by those only who have their 
mind fixed where all symbols come home to roost: the eternally 
symbolised by Whom all forms have their meanings. And Dr 
Coomaraswamy has written illuminatingly not only of painting and 
sculpture but of the domestic arts of weaving and baking and 
furniture making. 

In these days when the only imprint we see in the ordinary 
utilities of life is that of the machine, it is a little startling to be 
reminded that in the rude folk-art of savage peoples we shall under- 
stand nothing unless we are looking for and competent to read the 
imprint of intelligence. Here, as everywhere, the less you are pre- 
pared to find the less you will, but if you have begun to understand 
in how deep a sense myth and symbol are the ‘technical language 
of the philosophia perennis’ you will find sermons in stones all right. 


To quote from the essay on Primitive Mentality, ‘Natural or arti- 
ficial objects are not for the primitive, as they can be for us, arbitrary 
‘““symbols’’ of some other and higher reality, but actual manifesta- 
tions of this reality: .. it is only because “‘we’’ are more interested 
in particular facts than in universal ideas, that this is ‘‘inconceiv- 
able’ to us’. The mentality of primitive folk art is thus not one 
according to which one could ever attempt to live by bread alone or 
to which the modern specialisation of art into meaningless ornament 
was ever possible. The whole chapter provides a metaphysical correc- 
tive to the over facile psychological evolutionism in the fashion of 
Lévy Bruhl which has tended to fetter modern scholars in their 
approach no less to the religious texts than to the art of ancient 
peoples. 

If symbolism is in the very constitution of a meaningful art then 
it is the job of the intelligent user of art’s products to participate, 
by using them, in the world of meanings they express; for ‘there 
was actually nothing made fot use that had not a meaning as well 
as an application: ‘“The needs of the body and the spirit are satisfied 
together’’.’ 

It is a pity that the word ‘transubstantiation’ should have been 
used for the spiritual act by which things are thus ‘taken out of 
their particular and concrete sense’-—the sense in which bread is 
bread alone—in order to nourish both body and soul at the same time. 
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In fact, quite incidentally and avoidably, a misleading view of the 


Eucharist is conveyed in the essay in which this word occurs. 
Bernarp KELy. 


Tue DivinE ComeEpy oF DaNnTE ALIGHIERI, with translation and com- 
ment by John D. Sinclair, Vol. III, Paradiso. (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head; 12s. 6d.) 

Readers of Mr Sinclair’s already published work on Dante have 
been waiting to see what he would make of Dante's masterpiece, 
the Paradiso. They will not be disappointed: he has produced a 
fairly reliable translation, and a really good, though brief, commen- 
tary. With its small variety of incident and vocabulary, the Paradiso 
may be easier to translate than the Inferno, but it calls for specially 
close attention from its commentators. Even in Dante, there is less 
pressure to the square inch elsewhere, and that quality of ‘relevancy’, 
so rightly stressed by Mr Sinclair, is here at its subtlest and most 
intense. Doctrine has to be caught on the wing, in flashes of imagery, 
or, where it is explicit, it must be carefully related to its situation in 
the poem, and to the whole Dantean point of view, and the latter 
must be understood in and through the imagery. 

All this Mr Sinclair has largely succeeded in doing, hence his com- 
ments ring true, and are nearly always really enlightening. Besides, 
he is so concise and modest, that one is nearly always more aware 
in reading him of the poet than of the commentator. Witness es- 
pecially his handling of Canti ii. vi, xiv, xviii-xx: the sustained 
interest and freedom from platitude of these sections are due, and 
could only be due to Mr Sinclair’s real familiarity with Dante’s 
mind and imagination and the beat of his heart, and this keeps him, 
as a rule. verv close to the poem itself. Not always, however: a 
certain distaste for the poet’s scholasticism sometimes, I think, 
blunts the critic’s sympathy, and again a bias—which I hope it is not 
offensive to call Protestant—slichtly deflects, now and then. his 
judgment. A scholastic training is not, by itself, a qualification for 
reading the Paradiso, but from the poet’s own point of view, it was 
an indispensable qualification for writing it. Hence the slight irrele- 
vance of Mr Sinclair’s finding, in Canto vii, ‘a high and simple 
doctrine of the soul’, despite the fact that ‘the manner of the dis- 
course is academic and scholastic’ and ‘unreal. The same trend 
appears when he suggests an opposition between devotion to our 
Lady and the theology of the Trinity (p. 488), and that the close of 
Canto xi is a deliberate parody of St Thomas’s ‘wordy mannerism’ 
—a cheerful but unplausible view, I think. 

A slightly different. more ‘sectarian’ bias seers to have confused 
the comment on Canto v (concerning vows). and perhaps the inter- 
pretation of Dante’s view of St Francis’s stigmata. Did Dante hold 
that this ultimo sigillo took the saint ‘beyond the Church’? Yes, in 
one sense—as the pattern of Canto xi. 88-108 certainly implies—but 
not in another sense; for the Church. and even the Papacy. extend 
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into Paradise in the person of St Peter who still speaks of Rome ag 
luogo mio. One might note too signs that Mr Sinclair is not ve 

familiar with the history of medieval philosophy. Note 1, on Canto jj 
and Note 9 on Canto x are over simplifications. fa 

But these are relatively small blemishes in a commentary which so 
justly discerns the three main characteristics of the mind expressed 
in the Paradiso: its strict, tough rationality, its concern for the 
— its preoccupation with beauty as the cosmic manifestation 

The first of these, Dante's intellectual integrity, his scorn of loose 
thinking and superstition, is particularly emphasised. It is related to 
the poet’s ‘homely, sometimes even vulgar imagery’, whereby he 
preserves ‘the vigour of reality in the ethereal heights’: and it is 
characteristic of Mr Sinclair to give, at this point, examples drawn 
from all over the poem, though he is immediately concerned with 
Canto xxvi. 

He gathers up evidence already noted to throw light on a particular 
context, thus bringing home the quality of ‘relevancy’. Far from 
being tedious, these recapitulations are intensely interesting, which 
is a measure of their value and of the commentator’s skill. His brief 
work is probably the best yet published in English on the Paradiso. 

KENELM Foster, 0.P. 


Rossetti, DaNTE AND OURSELVES. By Nicolette Gray. (Faber; 8s. 6d. 
The theme of this attractively produced and generously illustrat 
little book is ambitious. This is to show how Rossetti failed as illus- 
trator and translator of Dante and the implications of his failure for 
modern man. In this short essay there is so much logical thinking 
that one could wish Mrs Gray had elaborated her material into a 
longer book. Thirty-two out of fifty-five pages are taken up with an 
analysis of Rossetti’s paintings and as a result the rest is unduly 

compressed. 

The crux of the matter centres round the importance of the Image 
or Symbol in art. To the Catholic vision of Dante, Beatrice (romantic 
love) was an image of the love of God, and his own love for her an 
approach to the understanding of truth which his contemporaries 
could appreciate. But between Dante and Rossetti intervenes the 
Reformation. In the resulting world of private judgments the Symbol 
had no universal application. For Rossetti, Dante’s love seemed a 
personal affair. Romantic love from a means to the understanding of 
God’s love is seen as a private and human fulfilment. The Image 
hecomes an idol. ; 

Hence arises the modern dilemma. So long as the artist is content 
to paint ‘honest little pictures’ of scenes and objects the answer 
is simple. But he cannot often be so content. The Idea can only be 
expressed through the Symbol. But since all that is left to an un- 
believing generation is the private Symbols of personal idolatries 
the alternative seems to be an exhibition of Surrealist despair or the 
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sterility of abstract art, in the particularisation of coloured geometri- 
cal shapes. Unless, as Mrs Gray suggests, he turns as Rossetti did, 
to the illustration of the myths and legends of literature an alterna- 
tive now discredited but one which produced th2 lasting wonders of 
Greek, medieval and renaissance art. JANET CLEEVES 


Leon Buoy: A Study in Impatience. By Albert Béguin. Translated 
by Edith M. Riley. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 61.) 

This happily translated book will be an excelJent introduction to 
the mind of Léon Bloy—that violent, provocative, disconcerting, and 
yet challenging and most appealing, man and writer, whose influence 
on spirits attuned to his own burning spirit was so intense and far- 
reaching. Indeed, if he had done no more than bring about the con- 
versions of Jacques and Raissa Maritain his interest for us would 
have been enormous. But they are only outstanding members of the 
group of friends and disciples who gathered round Bloy in his later 
years: Pierre Termier, Pierre van der Meer, the abbés Roblot and 
Léonce Petit, Frédérick Brou, Jean de la Laurencie, the painter 
Rouault, for example. As one of them wrote, ‘those who had seen him 
came back again for his words and still more for the eloquence of his 
silent presence’. For they had perceived ‘the essential splendour of 
his work’ in spite of the strange medley of matters swept along in its 
torrential flood. 

Madame Maritain’s vivid memories are fresh in our minds: the 
‘greatness, simplicity, imperturbable conviction, contempt for con- 
tingencies, singleminded purpose’ which made him resemble an Old 
Testament prophet; but also the violence and intolerance which made 
Barbey d’Aurevilly compare him to a cathedral gargoyle ‘pouring out 
the waters of heaven on the just and the unjust’—the waters of 
heaven, and the anger of God interpreted by the personal indignation 
of the prophet. 

The Historical Introduction specially written for the English trans- 
lation is exceedingly useful. The biographical sketch gives a clue to 
much in a writer all whose work is a revelation of his personality— 
his ‘identity’ to use his own word. Bloy entitled one set of his journals 
The Pilgrim of the Absolute, and he wrote once to Jean de la Lauren- 
cie: ‘God had given me the sense, the need, the instinct, of the Abso- 
lute... a very rare gift that I felt even in my childhood, a faculty 
more dangerous and torturing than genius itself, since it implies the 
constant wild appetite for what does not exist on earth and since it 
isolates one endlessly’. This instinct for the Absolute took strange 
and disquieting forms in his boyhood—he might have been another 
Rimbaud; but from the time of his conversion he could be satisfied, 
for himself and others, with nothing less than absolute fidelity to 


- supernatural truths. The torturing longing made the spectacle of un- 


heroic living, especially among professing Christians, an abomination 
to him. Hence his utter intolerance ruthlessly expressed of those who 
fell short of so exacting a standard; and his intense effort, through all 
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the resources of a powerful pen, to rouse them from their lethargy. 

M. Béguin appropriately calls his book A Study in Impatience. 
He analys ses Bloy’s thought under four headings, which turn out to 
be variations on the one central theme. ‘Initiation into Suffering’: in 
God's mysterious and loving dispensation Christ had to suffer; all 
suffering is a participation of the Mystical Body in his agony and 
must go on to the end of time—did not our Lady herself w eep ‘at La 
Salette? (We cannot overrate the importance of La Salette in Bloy’s 
life). Only through suffering shall each individual achieve his ‘iden- 
tity’. ‘Poverty, Money and the People of Israel’: wealth for Bloy was 
an evil ‘not so much because it spelt unfairness as because it dimmed 
the transparency of one’s being and impeded that vision of the Truth 
which could be obtained only by renunciation of earthly possessions 
and by love of suffering’ (p. 79). The mystery of the Jews will not be 
resolved until their conversion—destined to come about on the eve of 
the Catastrophe (for which Bloy longed with all his impatience) 
which will end temporal history: we cannot even indicate here the 
trend of his personal and visionary exegesis of the Scriptures as the 
key to history. ‘The Symbolism of History and the Soul of Napoleon’: 
Bloy’s historical work is permeated w ith the idea that the greatest 
individuals like the least are only special cases of the realisation of an 
‘identity’ svymbolical of the hidden super-natural destiny of mankind. 
And that is also the case with nations—to wit France in her war 
martyrdom (Bloy was referring to 1914, but his writing is entirely 
apposite to this last war). One would like to quote here Sanglot dans 
la nuit (pp. 220-1); or in a different tone the pages (207-8) describing 
a Society from which God is absent; or again examples of Bloy’s 
intensity of prayer. Instead we repeat once again his own words, 
famous words which sum the whole matter up: ‘Il n’y a qu-une tris- 
tesse, c’est de n’étre pas des saints’—there is only reason for being 
sad, not to be a saint. Mary Ryan 


THe DoveLe ImacGe. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Secker and Warburg, 
8s. 6d.) 
Deatu, WHERE Is Tuy Victory? By Daniel-Rops. (Cassell; 10s. 6d.) 
Ten years ago, writing of Mr Heppenstall’s book of poems. Sebas- 
tian, the present reviewer complained that echoes of Gerard Hopkins, 
and an acquaintance with the lesser names of the Roman martyr- 
ology, have no meaning apart from the faith in which a Jesuit called 
Hopkins lived, and for which a pope called Anicetus shed his blood’. 
It is not always easy to defend a judgment, vet Mr Heppenstall’s 
latest book—‘a study of the Christian myth in the work of Léon Bloy, 
Georges Bernanos, Francois Mauriac. Jacques Maritain and Paul 
Claudel’—retains that knowledgeable interest in Catholic preoccupa- 
tions, allied to a total rejection of their validity, which made Sebas- 
tian so baffling. 
The author ‘thinks his ‘a good-tempered, a light- hearted. a strictly 
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neutral and perhaps a trivial book’. It is certainly trivial. To by-pass 
the serious critical problem offered by Bloy and his successors is no 
doubt a bright idea—the ‘Double Image’ is the double level of the 
Christian artist, the conflict between religious faith and imaginative 
integritvy—but it needs a far deeper, a far more tragic, understanding 
than Mr Heppenstall reveals. Of Maritain we are told that he ‘claims 
that the whole structure of Catholic theology can be deducted by 
logical operations’. A writer who betrays so naive an idea of the basie 
distinction between the truth that reason discerns and the truth that 
divine revelation alone secures, is scarcely able to approach his task 
with confidence. This is not to ask that Mr Heppenstall should accept 
a Christian synthesis, but a ‘strict neutrality’ requires that he should 
do justice to the views he criticises. Again, ‘all metaphysic is based 
upon logic, and traditional metaphysic crumbles with traditional 
logic’. The easy generalisation disposes of the argument, and the 
whole structure of a natural theology, for instance, is made to stand 
or fall in a paragraph. Here is the fundamental weakness of the book. 
To deal with five major writers in just over a hundred pages, to give 
summaries of their main books (and, in the case of Claudel, this is 
excellently done), to apply wildly different critical categories (includ- 
ing the political: acceptance of Franco is a main touchstone): all this 
is to attempt the impossible, even though the author were to avoid 
the domestic jokes and bits of gossip that entitle him to call his book 
‘light-hearted’. 

Mr Heppenstall should know (or should try to find out) what 
exactly ‘liberalismus’ means in the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX. To 
argue that the condemnation of ‘progress’ and ‘liberalism’ brought 
about the loss to the Church of the working-class (which Pius XI 
described as ‘the great scandal of the nineteenth century’) is con- 
venient for a Marxist, but here again a critic ought to be careful about 
words. In a sentence, the ‘liberalism’ the popes have condemned is 
a secularist theory of the nature of man springing from the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1789 and after. It would be a bold spirit indeed 
who would want to rejoice unequivocally in that emancipation. 

Daniel Rops’s Death, Where is thy Victory? first appeared in 
France in 1934, and some indication of that fact would be helpful in 
the English edition, excellently translated by Viola Garvin It is an 
impressive study in the redemptive work of Grace, and had Mr Hep- 
penstall known of it he would doubtless have seen in this novel that 
obsession with sin (‘what in a pagan novelist would pass for neurosis’) 
which marks, too, the work of M. Mauriac. Laura Malausséne aban- 


dons herself to evil, finding in this single pursuit a pathetic and 


ultimately futile revenge for the injustice which wounded her as a 
girl. The instrument of her redemption is the very man who first 
invaded her integrity thirty vears before. He goes to the Charter- 
house, she to a Carmelite cell where Igne me examinasti provides a 
text for the explanation of her sufferings, of her sins even. M. Daniel- 
Rops faces his task squarely, and gives a minute and consistent 
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portrait of a woman's soul. His book is marred by those longueurs of 
analogy and commentary which seem endemic to French Catholic 
novelists and which perhaps explains why Charles Morgan is the most 
admired of English novelists in France. LE. 
INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION IN THE WEST. A Source 
Book, Vol. I, and accompanying Manual. (Columbia University 
Press; Cumberlege; 33s. 6d.) : 

From America comes this characteristically solid and even sump- 
tuous ‘volume of reading’ prepared by the ‘contemporary civilization 
staff’ of Columbia University. It contains translations of documents 
to illustrate ‘the making of contemporary civilization through the 
ideas and institutions which helped to make it’. The accompanying 
‘manual’ (a ‘fascicle’ of 150 pp.) gives a sketch of European history, 
especially economic and social history, from the break-up of the 
Roman Empire to the end of the eighteenth century. The ‘source 
book’ itself is designed to introduce young Americans to the ideas or 
reflexions of the mind of Europe at different stages of this history; 
and here too the main emphasis falls on economic and _ political 
thought, with specimens of the moral philosophies implied thereby 
and an interest in the recurrent ‘conflict’ of faith and reason or 
tradition and criticism. 

The outlook is rationalist or secularist: Christ is ‘The Jewish Jesus 
of Nazareth’. No particular bias, however, appears in the field ot 
politics and economics; and the comments on Christian institutions 
(monasticism for instance) are mostly fair. There are a few errors: 
St Bonaventure did not ‘always condemn Aristotle’; and St Thomas’s 
conception of Eternal Law has got out of perspective—but this is a 
fault due, probably, to the radically untheological and unmeta- 
physical standpoint of presentation. Everything is seen under a this- 
worldly and especially an institutional, political aspect. 

To those who can cope with its point of view this compilation has 
much to offer. The translations are authoritative. The print is 
pleasant to read. K. F. 

IN BRIEF 

Those who missed Fr Gerald Vann’s Saint Thomas Aquinas on its 
first appearance in 1940 will be glad to possess the reprint issued by 
Messrs. J. H. Dent at 7s. 6d.. Douglas Organ publishes a useful 
re-issue of Dr. J. C. Heenan’s Priest and Penitent, a popular dis- 
cussion of the sacrament of Penance. From the same publisher comes 
a novel, The End, by Hugh Venning (9s. 6d.), set in the year 2045, 
and described in the blurb as ‘the most moving, penetrating shot 
into the future ever published’. Peter Lunn’s Evii in High Places 
(Methuen, 9s. 6d.) is a well-devised thriller, in which a triple murder 
is committed against the backgound of a Swiss ski-ing hotel. The 
latest ‘Contact’ Book, Grand Perspective (5s.) has articles by Harold 
Nicolson, Clive Bell, Peter Quennell on such diverse subjects as the 
future of British Industry, Mayfair, Redbrick University, and Mass. 
Observation on Religion. 
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